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A Complete Manual of Practical Boat and Small Yacht 


Building. With two complete designs and numerous 
diagrams and details. By Linton Hope. 177 pages. 
Cloth. Price, $3.00. . 

The author has taken two designs for practical demon- 
stration, one of a centerboard boat 19ft. waterline, and 
the other a cruising cutter of 22ft. waterline. Both de- 
signs show fine little boats which are fully adapted to 
American requirements. Full instructions, even to the 
minutest detail, are given for the building of both these 
boats,’ The information is*mot confined to these yachts 
aloné; they are merely taken as examples; but what is 
said applies to all wooden yacht building according to 
the best and most approved methods. 
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| By S. T.. Hammond (“Shadow’’). 


Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the 
repute of being an unusually good shot, and one who is 
particularly successful in that most difficult branch of 
upland shcoting, the’ pursuit of the ruffed grouse or 
partridge. This prompted the suggestion that he should 
write down for others an exposition of the methods by 
which his skill was acquired. The result is this original 
manual of “Hitting vs. Missing.”” We term it original, 
because, as the chapters will one, the author was self- 
taught; the ——— and devices adopted and the forms 
ef practice followed were his own. his. then may be 
termed the Hammond system of shooting; and as it was 
successful in his own experience, being here set forth 
simply and intelligibly, it will prove not less effective 
with others. 
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MAY FLY ON THE ARROW. 


Atmost all the anglers one meets, here in 
Herefordshire, at any rate, shake their heads 
sadly at this time of year, and say that the May- 
fly fishing is a fraud, says S. Cornish Watkins 
in the County Gentleman. Dear old country 
parsons, who are as well known by the river- 
side as the sandpipers and water-ouzels, look 
back mournfully to the summers of thirty years 
ago and tell how the stretch of flat water above 
the weir used to boil with rising trout, and the 
veriest tyro was certain of a full creel. on any 
day in the first. week of June. Now the trout 
have grown too sophisticated; the May-fly does 
not come on as it ought to do, and, with a 
radical .government in office, the prospect before 
this poor, unhappy country is a gloomy one 
indeed. One is irresistibly reminded on such 
Addison’s fellow-traveler, the 
Tory fox-hunter, and his remark that there had 
been no good weather in England since the 
Revolution, for, year after year, as the cuckoo’s 
voice begins to break and the bluebell carpet 
to fade away in the pheasant covert, angler after 
angler tells the same sad tale of the vanished 
glory of May-fly time. 

And yet, perhaps things are not quite so bad 
as they seem. At any rate, one notices that all 
these dear old gentlemen furbish up their rods 
and ‘reels and slip away early from the Bishop's 
visitation to foregather in the tackle shops as 
soon as the month of May draws near its close, 
while the post office must reap quite a con- 
siderable increase of revenue from letters written 
to the lords of the land asking for a day on 
the water: If May-fly fishing has become a 
snare and a- disappointment, it is a disappoint- 
ment that we court, year by year, with singular 
unanimity. 

The truth is, of course, that fishing, like 
cricket, is a game of glorious uncertainty, and 
no one can prophesy with any degree of ac- 
curacy what either trout or May-fly will be do- 
ing on. any given day. Sometimes, when all the 
conditions look favorable, not a dimple will 
break the surface “so hideously serene.” Some- 
times the trout will not come to the May-fly, 
and sometimes the May-fly will not come to the 
trout. It is all, in fact, um grand peut-étre, and 
therein lies nine-tenths of its charm, for now 
and then, for a blissful hour or two, the fly 
really comes on, and the big fish, forgetting 
their inherited cunning and acquired caution, 
come out from under the alder roots and go 
clean daft. 

Such a day was June 4 on a certain stretch of 
water on the Herefordshire Arrow, which, for 
the peace of mind of the owner, had better not 
be too closely particularized. 

It did not look too promsing a morning, as 
it followed a furious gale of wind, and the glass 
was still sinking, but between the shadows there 
were glimpses of sunshine, and the color of the 
water was that of the weakest wéak tea—just 
what Arrow water should be, and all too 


In the’ streams a few small trout were feeding; 
but it was upon the yellow dun—there was not 
a May-fly to be seen. -Above the first weir, 
where an oak wood shelters the oppos'te bank, 
one or two of the merry green drakes were to 
be seen floating slowly on the flat water, but 
they went by disregarded. Just occasionally a 
splash under the overhanging brambles told that 
there were fish in the river, but neither wet-fly 
nor dry nor “tinsel wet and dry” would tempt 
them forth. 

At last one more bold than his fellows broke 
the charm, and surely, one thought, here must 
be the patriarch of all the trout in the Arrow, 
so persistently did he dive and resist all gentle 
persuasion. The rod bent double with the strain 
of keeping him out of the alder roots, the line 
cut the water like a knife, as he rushed up 
stream and down, but at last he drew near the 
fatal net, and the mystery was solved. He was 
only a litle. fellow, of less than ‘half a pound, 
but he was foul-hooked just above the tail. No 
wonder he pulled so hard, and made his captor 
feel like the angler in Leech’s picture, “who 
had gotten haud of the kingdom of atild Scot- 
land” instead of a salmon. 


Reach after reach of beautiful water was 
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flogged all in vain till, above the second weir, 
the last field of the fishing was reached, and 
then, without a moment’s warning, the rise be- 
gan. It was as though some beneficent power 
had been sprinkling May-flies out of a large 
pepper pot. Close under the alder bushes, in 
mid-stream, in the eddy beneath the great oak 
tree, everywhere the dainty creatures were sail- 
ing down, and the trout attacking them raven- 
ously. There was no need for the fishing art 
of the dry-fly fisher, with his little bottle of 
paraffin and exquisite imitation of nature’s 
handiwork. A May-fly, tied hackle-wise by a 
local practitioner on a piece of good sound gut, 
was all that was necessary, and almost every 
cast produced its corresponding rise: Some- 
times the fish missed the fly, but more frequently 
a screech from the reel told that he. was fast, 
and for some three-quarters of an hour the fun 


never slackened. Then the rise ceased as 
quickly as it had begun. There were still some 
fies on the water, but never-a fish moving. 
With one consent the House stood adjourned, 
and the members went home. After a decent in- 


terval the angler followed their example; byt 


first. when the pipe was lit, the contents of the 
creel were turned out on -the grass, and there 
they lay. twenty-nine beauties, none over aj 


1 


pound. but half a dozen or so close to that 
weight. and all in the very pink of condition. 
Who would not gladly wait a whole day, or a 
week if need be, for such.a chance? Many 
blessings rest upon the head of that kindly 
squire whose ticket for the day paved the way 
to open, if only for three-quarters of an hour, 
such an angler’s paradise! 

That, O reader, gentle or savage, as the case 
may be, is what May-fly fishing on the Arrow 
is like. and it explains the opening paradox of 


this article. If you happen to miss just those 
enchanted moments the May-fly is a fraul in- 
deed, but if you are so fortunate as, only once, 
to be in the right place at the right time, noth- 


ing short of gout or the graveyard will keep 
you back from Arrow-side when the first week 
in June calls forth the green drake. 


Smith’s Ideal 





18-inch Knee Boot, IDBAL, 10-inch lace, and 
6-inch Moccasin Shoe — have become the 
standard of all that is good in 


Hunting 


foot-gear. Now used 
by thousands — no 
lady or gentleman 
pruperly €quipped 


without a pair of 
Smith’s Ideal Hunt 


SHOES. 


The product of fiity years’ shoemaking skill 
and the practical suggestions of hundreds o! 
sportsmen. Catalogue for the asking. 


M. A. SMITH & SON 


Manufacturers Shoe Specialties, 
Gymnasium and Sporting Shoes. 


25 & 27 North (3th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Exclusive singngese of Ideal Hunting Shoes, Von Lengerke 
& Detmold for New York City and Brooklyn. Von Lengerke 
& Antoi ¢ for Chicago, Ill. 


Sporting. goods houses are invited to send for price and terms. 
DU xB A SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING 

ust the thing for gunning, fishing, 
camping, boating, climbing. 


klet with samples of material free. 
BIRD, JONES @ KENYON, 5 Biandina St., Utica, N. Y. 
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This is the picture of an old 
time Indian of the north, one of 
those described in Mr. Schultz’s 
splendid book, ‘‘My Life as an , 









Indian.” The white blanket 
coat and the handkerchief 
about the head were the char- 
acteristic dress of that time and 
that people. 
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AMERICAN AND CANADIAN 
' HUNTING SEASON. 


To the many sportsmen who undertake large 
game hurting, with its accompanying dis- 
tance and travel features, we desire to suppl 
a copy of our catalogue, which, in ‘the 1 


edition, presents many novelties, together 
with ALL of the tried and proven necessities 
for the rough country. 


A catalogue, compiled by men who have 


hunted the roughest of it, sent free on ap- 
plication. 


ABERCROMBIE @ FITCH CO., 
57 Reade St., New York, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Complete Outfits for 
Explorers, Campers and Prospectors. 
Fishing Tackle, Guns and Ammunition. 





WOODCRAFT. 


By Nessmuk. Cloth, 160 pages. Illustrated, Price, $1.00. 


A book written for the instruction and guidance of 
those who go for pleasure to the woods. Its author, 
having had a great deal of experience in camp life, has 
succeeded admirably in putting the: wisdom so acquited 
into plain and intelligible English. 
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In the Lodges of the Blackfeet 


which was published serially in Forest anp StrREam.as by W. B. Ander- 
son, has now been issued over the author’s true name, J. W. Schultz, and 
under the new title 


My Life As An 





The story is one of the most faithful pictures of human life ever drawn. 
It tells of the life of the plains Indian in the old days, when buffalo hunting 
and journeys to war were the occupations of every man. 
every day life of.the great camp, tells how the men and women passed 
their time, how the young men yambled, how they courted their sweet— 
hearts, how the traders imposed on the Indians and how the different 
tribes fought together. The one central figure of the book is 


Nat-ah’-ki, 


the beautiful Indian girl who became the author's wife. 


But it is needless to describe this book to readers of .FoREsT anD 
Those who read it as a serial will surely want the volume on 
Price, $1.65, postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., - - - 346 Broadway, New York 
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YOU NEED OUR CATALOGU 


In all New York there is no store like this. 
Here may be found in endless variety every 
requisite for recreation and outdoor games. 
Supplies for the Camper, the Angler, the 
Hunter, the Automobilist, the Bicyclist, the 
Tennis Player, the Seaside Enthusiast, and 
always at prices that are fair. 

If you can’t call ask for our free catalogue 
of new goods, or better still—send 4c.: in 
stamps to help pay postage on our big book 
of Sporting Goods No. 364. 


SPORTING GOODS ¢2 
‘17 Warren St. New York 


THE RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY 


GAME LAWS IN BRIEF 


A Digest of the Statutes 
of the United States and 
Canada governing the 
taking of game and fish. 
Compiled from original 
and official sources for 
the practical guidance of 
sportsmen and anglers. 
The Brief is complete; it 
covers all the States and 
Provinces, and gives all 
provisions as to se3suns 
for fish and game, the 
imitations as to size or 
number, transportation, export, non-resident 
licenses, and other restrictions. for the prac- 
tical guidance of sportsmen and anglers. 

It is revised to date, and is correct and 
reliable. 


“If you are wise” 


“If the Brief says so, you may depend on it.” 
A standing reward is offered for finding an 
error in the Brief. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO 
346 Broadway, New York 


HORSE AND HOUND 


By Roger D. Williams, Master of Foxhounds, Iroquois 
Hunt Club; Keeper Foxhound Stud Book; Director 
National Foxhunters’ Association; Official Judge 
Brunswick Hunt Club. ; 


“Horse and Hound” is encyclopedic in all that_per- 
tains to foxhunting. It has chapters as follows: Hunt- 
ting. The Hunter. Schooling of Hunters. Cross- 
Country Riding and Origin of the American Hound. 
Breeding and Raising Horses. The Kennel Scent. The 
Fox. ricks -and Habits of the Fox. In the ‘Field. 
Hunt Civbs. The style is clear and crisp, and every 
chapter abounds with hunting information. The work is 
poche illustrated. Price, $2.50 
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' RANCE HAM Ideal "3-in-1" 


FISHING: ROD 


Sold with a guarantee of satisfaction 
or mioney back. Booklet FREE. 


The wlio thea cteehat a 8 
experience. is whata % 
fresh-water fishing rod should be. First, a 
fly-rod; Second, a perfect angling or 

it rod; Third, a pertect trolling and bait- 
casting rod all in one, by simply reversing the 
es ¢ sat a - Seen 1s of 
hand it swelled butt, perfectly 
portioned and balanced, and hand made. Cork or 
-wound grip as desired. Free from bad spots 

in cane or defective mechanirm. Perfect fitting 
joints and seat; heavy nickel mountings. A 
and absolute guarantee for one year 
with each Red. No reeporsibility on your 

part. Sirply send us $5—we will send you 

rod. If not satisfactory, return it at once and we 
return money. Take us at our word— 
put us on our honor. is advertis®ment is 
a contract in itself, which prctects all who accept 

Se. it. Any court in the land could hold us to it. 
Rie We repeat: Simply send us $5, and if the 
{7 rod is not equal to any other $10 rod, and 
and perfectly satisfactory, return at once and 


3 get your money back. ress 
Me KIRTLAND BROS. & CO. 
Dept. F-S. , 90 Chambers Street, New York. 


Tents, Tackle, Guns, Sporting Goods. 
Catalogue for Stamps. 


THE ANGLER’S GUIDE, just out, 200 pages, illus- 

trated; handsoOmest and most practical angler’s book ever 

published. Portraits, histories, local names, etc., of all 

the marine and inland species; 2,000 fishing resorts. 

Everything about fishes and fishing. By mail, 50 cents. 

Address NASSAU PUBLISHING CO., Richmond 7, 
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AMERICAN 
DUCK SHOOTING 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


No single gunner, however wide his experi- 
ence, has himself covered the whole broad field 
of duck none knows so much 
about the sport that there is nothing left for him 
to learn. Each one may acquire a vast amount 
of novel information by reading this complete 
and most interesting book. It describes, with a 
portrait, every species of duck, goose and swan 
known to North America; tells of the various 
methods of capturing each, the guns, ammunition, 
loads, decoys and boats used in the sport, and 
gives the best account ever published of the re- 
trieving Chesapeake Bay dog. 

About 600 pages, 58 portraits of fowl, 8 full- 
page plates, and. many vignette head and tail 
pieces by Wilmot Townsend. 


shooting, and 


_ Price, edition de luxe on hand made paper, 
bound in buckram, plates on India tint paper, 
each copy numbered and signed by author, $5.00. 
Price, library edition, $3.50. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Canoe Cruising and Camping. 


By Perry D. Frazer. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00 


Ful of practical information for outdoor people, 
whether they travel in canoes, with pack animals or 
carry their outfits on their own backs. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Hunting in Many Lands. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. Vignette. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 448 pages. Price, $2.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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BIRD NETTING. 


In various parts of the country-flight nets are 
used on certain parts of the coast for taking 
birds during the nighttime, but those at Frisk- 
ney, on the Wash, in Lincolnshire, have become 
famous on account of their size and the quantity 
of the birds that are taken in them. 

On this ‘particular portion of the coast, says 
the London Graphic, the tide goes out for a 
very long way. Next to the big sea bank, which 
prevents the surrounding country from being 
flooded, there is a large marsh intersected with 
dykes, and covered witli glass wort, which is 
locally known as samphire; next to this is a 
big stretch of sand, and following this a vast 
mud flat, famous for its cockles. There are 
several men there who work flight nets—George 
Bray, the old wildfowler, has four of the long- 
est, consisting of eleven lengths, each length of 
net being thirty-six yards long and about six 
feet deep, made of fine, strong black cotton 
twine, with a mesh six inches square. Along 
the top and bottom of the net runs a thin 
strong cord to attach it to a strong ash pole, 
which is placed at every thirty-seven yards dis- 
tance. The lower running cord is attached to 
the pole about two feet from the ground, so 
that there is plenty of slack. If it were placed 
at its full stretch the birds in striking would 
often be thrown back and escape, instead of be- 
ing curled up in a hopeless tangle. The best 
time to catch the wildfowl is on what are known 
as the “darks,” that is, dark, stormy nights 
with high tides and the wind blowing north and 
northeast. Quiet moonlight, nights are bad, as 
the birds, flying low, see the net and avoid the 
snare by rising over the top of it. Of course 
with so large a mesh many small birds pass 
through without being caught, and, being of 
thin twine, often when a large bunch of duck 
or geese strike it they go clean through it, leay- 
ing nothing but a big rent in the net and a few 
feathers to tell the tale. The writer has seen 
various ducks and gulls, woodcock, snipe, 
plovers, owls and many different species, both 
large and small, caught in the toils. One has 
to visit the net at daybreak to take out the 
spoil, otherwise the gulls and the gray backed 
crows make very short work of the poor 
captives. 

In netting the ubiquitous and destructive 
sparrow all that is needed is a special sparrow 
net, pocketed on two long, thin poles. The ivy 
on the house sides and walls and the stacks in 
the farmyards are worked all over by raising the 
net as high as possible, clapping it on to the 
wall or stack, and then drawing it gradually 
downward. The birds, as they are disturbed, fly 
out into the toils. Several scores of birds may 
be captured in an evening. 


GROWTH OF RUBBER TREES. 


Consut F. M. Ryper of Bluefields, advises 
that the production of rubber from the culti- 
vated plantations in that district of Nicaragua 
will be limited- this season, on account of the 
damage done to the older trees by the hurricane 
last fall. He writes: 

“Where these trees have been blown down, 
but not uprooted, they are sprouting freely. 
About six of these shoots are permitted to re- 
main, and many of these are now 5 to 7 feet 
in height, while -their roots appear to be fore- 
ing their way through the trunk of the parent 
tree into the ground beneath. It is claimed these 
sprouts will mature quickly, being nourished by 
so large a body: Consequently, if the theory 
holds good, then the increase in the number of 
trees in the plantations will be considerable, and 
the hurricane, instead of being destructive, will 
prove a blessing in disguise, for rubber experts 
here generally were of the opinion that their 
plantations: had been completely ruined, while 
much to their astonishment they find that a kind 
Providence has doubled the number of trees 
upon their holdings without the effort on their 
part of planting and cultivating.” 
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HUNTING DEER IN FRANCE. 


\ CORRESPONDENT who has for some time past 
been staying at La Chesnaye, in the Department 


of Indre, where Count M. de Lesseps hunts his 
pack of roe hounds twice a week in season, 
gives, in the London Field, the following inter- 
esting description of the manners and customs 
connected with the hunting there: 

e manner of hunting, has not changed for 
centuries, and the methods of finding and hunt- 
ing the game, as described by Jacques du 
Fouilloux in his book on Venerie, published in 
the middle of the-sixteenth century, are exactly 
the same as are employed now. 

e hounds are of mixed blood,:the Poitevin 
being preeminent; they are similar to English 


foxhounds, but taller and of a slighter build; 
give tongue well, and have first rate staying 
ow Crs 

The French hunt more for the killing of the 
game than for the riding, and though it is a 
different form of amusement to that which 
people are accustomed to in the hunting field in 


this country, it is real sport and not to be 
despised 

In the early morning the keepers go -out 
and mark down the roe ks they return to the 
wood after. their morning’s feed. Until the 
arrival of the hounds their movements are care- 
fully watched and then the hunt begins. Each 
horseman carries round his body a huge old- 


fashioned hunting horn, with which every phase 
of the hunt is heralded. For instance, when the 
hounds find there’is one blast, when the roe 
breaks covert another, and so on, each one con- 
veying a distinct message to évery sporting 
Frenchman, but being altogether unintelligible 
to a foreigner. 5 

The correct hunting kit consists, of a coat and 
breeches with facings—which vary according to 
the family colors of the master—wellingtons and 
white woolen stockings drawn well over the 
knee and showing above the boot. The stock- 
ings date from the time of Louis XV., when 
they were fashionable for everyday wear. A 
dagger, fastened to a. gold belt, with which to 
despatch the deer, is also worn, as is an ordi- 
nary velvet cap similar to that worn in England. 

On the Friday in question hounds set out at 
10 o'clock and soon found their quarry, which 
had been marked down by a keeper. A blast 
on the horn announced the beginning of the 
hunt and all cantered to their places in various 
cuttings, which were watched in case the roe 
should break away. For some time the buck 
dodged the hounds, but had to escape eventually 
by passing one of the cuttings. Another blast 
on the horn and the field followed the hounds, 
who were giving tongue well, through the wood 
into another, over fields, along roads, and 
through a river, till the quarry was come up 
with after a three-hours’ run with only one 
check. The master gave it the coup de grace, 
and then all fell in in line in front of the master, 
who sounded the Chesnaye Rallye fanfare, which 
was repeated by the company—a curious Old 
World custom. 


THE GROWTH OF GROUSE. 


_NoTHING is more astonishing to the occasional 
visitor among the heather, who understands little 
about grouse, than the rapidity with which the 
young birds become mature. It is no rare thing 
to find partridges quite unfit for sport on the 
Ist of September, but grouse are seldom behind 
when the season opens; in fact, they are often 
fit for shooting before July is out. We can 
only attribute their rapid growth to the abun- 
dance of food which exists on a moor, for, how- 
ever badly heather is managed, it is not lack- 
ing in this respect during the breeding season 
of the grouse. Of course, grouse are hatched 
long before partridges, but, for all that, their 
progress 1s more speedy, and the youngsters prob- 
ably fly at an earlier age than any other young 
game. Grouse are really very hardy and vigor- 
Ous, and it is a pity other young game birds do 
not follow their lead in that regard. —British 
Sportsman. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
-Bristol” 


We originated them. 
won thousands of young aspirants to the gentle sport 
the day they give! 
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FISHING 
RODS 


They came into instant favor with master anglers, and 
The play they give, and 
Our faith in them is s0ch"that we furnish a three years’ 


guarantee with each, against breakage from defective material or workmanship. 
You cheat yourself by accepting a substitute. The Bristol can be had anywhere. 


If not write us. 


Illustrated catalog free, and ‘Good Luck’’ to you—which is | 
sure to follow the wish, if you fish with a ‘“BRISTOL." 


The trade mark “BRISTOL” is on the reel-seat of every REAL rod. | 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., 
84 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. ° 








One Dozen 
Assorted 


TROUT FLIE 
Split Bamboo Rods. 75c 


3 pieces, extra tip. Fly, 10 feet; Bait, 834 feet. 


12c STEEL ROD 


Three 


mee $1.50 


Bait, 6, 7, 8, 8% feet; Fly, 9, 93, 10 feet. 


Automatic Reel, $2.50 


Send for Catalogue (no charge) in which you will find everything in the Tackle Line. 


CHARLES DISCH, 


318 FULTON STREET, - 


- BROOKLYN, N. Y 











FISHER” 
the time. 


“KINGFISHER?” Lines. 
E. J. MARTIN’S SONS. 


Makers of the 


The “KINGFISHER” 


Brand of Silk Lines are the kind that stay with the 
job when you hook the big fish—no kinking, no 
snarling, no breaking a silk line that bears the 
“KINGFISHER?” Trade-Mark. The “KING- 
Trade-Mark stands for quality first, last and all 
It’s the maker's guarantee. 


Ask your dealer for 


Send for catalogue. 


“KINGFISHER” Brand Braided Silk Fish-Lines, 
Rockville, 


Conn. 








REMINISCENCES OF A 
‘SPORTSMAN. 


BY J. PARKER WHITNEY, 


This is a volume of extraordinary interest. 
The author, who is a well known man of affairs, 
and conspicuously successful in large business 
interests, has drawn’ from his life-long partici- 
pation in field-sports a thousand and one inci- 
dents worth the telling. The book is compelling 
in its hold on the reader; once begun it will not 
be put aside until finished. 468 pages. Price, 
$3.00 (postage, 25 cents). 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


FILE YOUR FOREST AND STREAM 


We have provided a_ cloth file binder to hold 26 num- 
bers of Forest anp Stream. It is simple, convenient, 
strong, durable, satisfactory. The successive issues thus 
bound make a handsome volume,econstantly growing in 
interest and value. 


The binder will be sent postpaid on receipt. of one 
dollar. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 











WM. LYMAN’S__ 


RAPID FIRING TARGETS 


FOR RIFLES. 


25 Yards, price, 15c. per dozen. 
50 Yards, price, 25c. per dozen. 


, Canoe Ripocz, Pa. 
The Lyman Targets received. They are the best I 
ever saw. -CHaARLES Kinc, Gunsmith, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway,New York. 
‘DISEASES. OF DOGS. 
Nursing vs. Dosing. 


A Treatise on the Care of Dogs in Health and Disease. 
By S. T. Hammond (“‘Shadow’’), author of “Training 
vs. Breaking.” 161 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


This work, from the pen of “Shadow,” will have a 
hearty welcome. It comes from one who writes from full 
knowledge. “The results of more than fifty years of 
experience are here given,” writes the author, “and I 
assure the reader that no course of conduct is advised, 
no treatment recommended, no remedy prescribed, that 
has ‘not been thoroughly tried and tested by the writer, 
and is believed to be entirely trustworthy in every re- 
spect.” Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CQ, 
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Fishing Getting Good Everywhere 


The late season will ‘aati Summer Fishing the best in years. 

Are you fixed to take advantage of it? 

We can fit you out complete for ANY kind of Angling, or if you only 
want to “fill in” we are just as ready. 


Good Goods, Right Prices, 
Intelligent Service. 


Every order (large or small) has the attention of one of our Mr. Mills. 


WILLIAM MILLS Q SON, 21 Park Place, New York, U. Ss. A. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR H. L. LEONARD RODS. Established 1822. 
Aaa Ra aaa aaa a aaa anda ae RENTER LN RONEY, aaadanaadanandaaaaaaaaan 


hae’ | THOS. J.CONROY | 28 _ 
aliens _ John Street 


Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods New York 


TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 
ESTABLISHED 1867. Send 5 Cents in Stamps for 
1907 Catalog. 


For TROUT use the Celebrated 
' EDWARD VOM HOFE 
TACKLE 


Deal direct with the manufacturer and save middlemen’s profits. 


EDWARD VOM HOFE, 90-92 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Gold Medal, Highest Award at St. Louis, 1904. 
Also World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


JULIUS VOM HOFE, 


FISHING REELS ONLY, 
No. 351 South 5th Street, ~ Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A reel with good bearings and screws, ofled ence a year, is a 
durable, well running reel. 


Nickel-Plated, raised Pillar, Quadruple Multiplying steel Pivot Reels 
in sizes 60, 80 and 100 yards. 


Expert, 


E 


. Made 


STEEL RODS 


All genuine Reels bear myname. Nobranch store in anycity. Established 1857, 
; Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Small Profits ee 
3 piece, cork grip 
Quick Sales 1@ foot Fly and OL fe foot Bait 
SILK BOD Y Try our new Braided Silk Enameled Waterproof 


@ Trout FlicS METAL. CENTER LINE 


4, Ey Size No. 5, 4}4c. per yard 
For Trial—Send Us 


Size No. 4, She. per yard 
15c. for - apenas. ome denen. Quality A Flies Put ap in 20-30-40-50-100 yards lengths 
Quality B Flies 


a tee THE H. H. KIFFE Co. 
Quality C Flies 523 BROADWAY. - NEW YORK 


for an assorted sample dozen. 
Regular price, 85 cents. 
Bass Flies TACKLE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


for an assorted dozen. 
Regular price. 84 cents. 


LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES; s?rme's'mn’ mats: 


This work covers the field of building for the woods a. the emotes sheltérs to the most elaborate cottage, 
cabins and houses. The details and directions are very specific and easily comprehended, and the illustrations 
are so numerous and so taking that one will be sure to find in them something to his taste. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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AFLOAT or ASHORE 
USE 


CORONET RYE 


Warranted 8 Years Old 
Absolutely Pure 


13803 Du Vivier & Co. 


Phone 5225 Cert. 


1906 
22 Warren St , New York. 


THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS 


For Trout and Bass fishing. No 
swivels required, ‘‘they spin so 
easy.” Made in 6 different size 
blades, 20 styles, in either Buck- 

tailor Feather Fly. For casting 
and Powe 9 Price, single, 25c.; 

tandem, 35c. Send for circular, 


JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT, - - Logansport, Ind. 


SHE Ew TROUT Balt 


flies failed. 
$1.25, Bass size Soe. 


Cat. offNew Baits. |W. J. Jamison, 1388 Lexington St., Chicago 


SIXTY-THREE YEARS AGO 


“Bill” Hamilton, then 20 years of age, set out from St. 
Louis, Mo., with seven other free trappers under the 
leadership of old Bill Williams. Seven of these eight 
men are dead, but Hamilton still lives out in Montana 
and still sets his traps. He has written the story of his 
early trapping days, and the hook has been published. 
It is called 


MY SIXTY YEARS ON 
THE PLAINS 


By W. T. HAMILTON 


It tells of trapping, tradin ng, Indian fighting, hunting, 
and all the many and varied incidents of the trapper's 
life. It is full of adventure and excitement, but the sto 
is told modestly, and there is nothing in it that is lurid. 
Amid much fighting, there is nothing that can be called 

“blood and thunder,” but there is much that is history. 

The book has all the charm of the old volumes, ap 
of early travel in the West; books which were simple an 
direct, and in which there was no striving for effect. 

It is illustrated by a portrait of the author and one of 
the celebrated Chief Washaki, and by six drawings of old- 
time trapper and Indian life, by Mr. Charles M. Russell, 
the celebrated cowbcy artist of Great a Montana. 

223 pages. Cloth. anaes. Price, $1.50, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING co. 


Hunting Big Game 


Gold ois Cocktails 


Put up in protected packages conven- 
ient for sportsman to pack and always 
ready to serve. 

Gold Lion—delicious old blends of 
rare liquors delightfully proportioned and 
matured in sherry casks, making a perfect 
cocktail much superior to the raw mix- 
ture served over the bar: 


Seven Kinds—Martini, Whiskey, Gin, Vermouth, Tom 
Gin, Manhattan, American. 
At all wine merchants and grocers. 
See that the Gold Lion is on every package of Cook 
tails you buy. 
THE COOK & BERNHEIMER CO. 
New York. 
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A Weekly Journal. Copyright, 1907, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


GrorcE Brrp GrinneELL, President, 
346 Broadway, New York. 
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— 


Terms, $3 a Year, 10 Cts. a Copy. } 
Six Months, 1.2. 


THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 


will be to studiously promote a healthful interest 
in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate a refined 


taste for natural objects. 
—Forest AND Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 


DOGS AS POLICE AIDS. 


We cannot measure the centuries back to the 
time when the dog began to help man to live 
his daily life, and to take pleasure in helping 
him. First, perhaps, merely a hunting compan- 
ion, that in time of scarcity served as food, he 
became later a beast of burden and as pack 
animal, sledge hauler, and dragger of the travois 
he helped the wild family to move its simple 
property from place to place. As time passed 
dogs came to be used in war. In modern times 
they are said even to have been used by smug- 
glers for the transport of small packages of valu- 
able property across the frontiers of European 
countries. It is easy to imagine how well dogs 
might perform such a service and how: cautious 
‘and how alert they would be in eluding the fron- 
tier guards whom they had been taught to re- 
gard as enemies to be avoided. 

The very fact that law breakers have employed 
dogs to help them evade the statutes of the land 
may have suggested to some European chief of 
police that dogs might be used to combat crime 
and to arrest criminals. At all events this is 
reported to have been done in Europe to a con- 
siderable extent and with excellent results. 

The experiment was first tried in the Belgian 
town of Ghent.which has an area of about ten 
square miles and a population of 170,000 per- 
sons, nearly half of whom are workmen. The 
town’s 120 policemen were found to constitute 
a force too small to adequately protect its con- 
siderable area, but when these were assisted by 
thirty well trained, devoted to the police, 
and absolutely indifferent to civilians, 
assumed another aspect. 

The most interesting thing about the training 
of the dogs as described by the Ghent police is 
that they are not devoted to the police as in- 
dividuals, but as a uniformed force. The devo- 
tion appears to be felt for the uniform, not for 
the personality that this uniform clothes. To a 
policeman in plain clothes the dogs are absolutely, 
indifferent, and if “ordered to attack him by a 
policeman in uniform they will obey. 

That a dog’ can do a vast number ‘of things 
that a man cannot is obvious enough, and this 
Suggests how useful an assistant to the police 
a dog may be. He can run faster than the 
swiftest human feet and’ can overtake and throw 
down the criminal; he can follow his track by 
Scent in case he loses sight of him,-can investi- 
gate dark places in which the criminal may hide, 
and notify the policeman of anything discovered 
there; he can keep up a constant noise about 
a fleeing criminal and so advise all other officers 
of the fugitive’s whereabouts; he can cover and 


dogs, 


the case 





_organized at Kalamazoo, Mich., 


Cuar.es B, Reynotps, Secretary. 
346 Broadway, New York. 
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thoroughly investigate more ground 
officers could in the same time. 

The fame of the police dogs of Ghent spread 
slowly, and after a time French officials, learn- 
ing of their efficiency, began to investigate the 
subject with the result that some of these dogs 
have been imported to Paris, where they are 
said to have proved very useful among those 
evil doers known to the Paris police as Apache. 
It is but a few days since a trial of these dogs 

was held in France, which is reported to have 
been very successful. The dogs overtook, and 
subdued without injuring them, supposed crimi- 
nals, and also showed marvelous speed and intel- 
ligence in finding hidden objects in the open 
country. The newspapers speak of the trial as 
very successful and as supporting all that has 
been ‘claimed for the usefulness of these trained 
aids to the police. 

If all that we are told of their work is true 
the use of police dogs will spread, and they will 
become constantly a more and more efficient aid 
against crime. Not only will they become useful 
in arresting criminals, but the fact that dogs are 
employed will act as a deterrent to crime, since 
it has been found that the criminal is very much 
afraid of the dog and usually surrenders at once. 
If a time shall come when criminals understand 
that dogs are a part of the police force, and re- 
alize their efficiency, certain forms of crime are 
likely to become very much fewer or even to 
cease altogether. 


than ten 


NATIONAL CASTING TOURNAMENT. 


NExtT week the attention of the fresh water 
fishermen of America will be directed toward 
Wisconsin. On Thursday, Aug. 15, all those 
who can break away from their several duties 
will meet in Racine and for three days com- 
pete in a series of events that have been ar- 
ranged for ‘the purpose. of developing the best 
skill of the men. There- will be contests for 
fly- and bait-casting, arranged after months of 
careful planning, and the contestants will go 
there from the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and 
from many inland cities and towns. 

The great tournament will be the first one to 
be held under the auspices of the National As- 
sociation of Scientific Angling Clubs, which was 
last year. Affi- 
liated with it are all the clubs whose members 
practice fly- and bait-casting. 

The growing popularity of fly- and bait-cast- 
ing, and the dissimilarity of rules, as well as 
other reasons, brought about the organization of 
a national body, and the enthusiasm with which 
it was received proved that it was needed. 

Casting was born of the desire to excel that 
is inherent in all persons skilled in any particu- 
lar thing. The angler.can catch trout on a short 
line provided he places his fly lightly, but if he 
cannot cast with precision he will go home with 
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an empty creel. The bait-caster 
drops his artificial minnow or spinner near a 
black bass will likely be rewarded. In neither 
style of fishing is a great’ length of line neces- 
sary except on rare occasions, but the skill neées- 
sary to cast a long line neatly is only attained 
by practice, and it is a fact that one who can- 
not cast properly himself can, by close observa- 
tion, point out to another person faults that must 
be corrected ere perfect work is possible. Hence 
the value of club practice. 

We have called casting a game, but it is more 
than that, for it gives its devotees an insight, 
obtained in no other way, into the skillful and 
intelligent use of fishing paraphernalia. It gives 
them confidence in themselves and their fishing 
kits, and insures the use of. finer and lighter 
‘tackle in actual fishing, while the personal ac- 
quaintance of with a common impulse 
makes friends and brothers of persons scattered 
all over oyr vast Union. Furthermore, the full 
meaning of the famous axiom, “It is not all of 
fishing to fish” is now becoming better known 
in places where, in former times, “fishing,” was 
understood to be synonymous with “fish catch- 
ing.” To-day the gentle angler is not so well, 
satisfied with a basket of fish of all sizes, mostly 
small, as he is at the end of a day on which he 
succeeds in matching his skill and knowledge 
against the cunning of one or two old patriarchs 
of poo! or: rapid. 


who deftly 


men 


On July 30 Governor Hughes signed the last 
one of the forest, fish and game bills to be acted 
on this year. This was Assembly bill 908, in- 
troduced by Mr. Mills, and it became law as 
soon as signed. It provides that nets other than 
scap, dip and minnow nets, when permitted, shall 
not be used in New York State waters with- 
out a license from the forest, fish and game com- 
mission. That body is given power to formulate 
rules as it may deem necessary for the 
proper use of seines, fykes, pounds, traps and 
other nets. 


such 


ALTHOUGH objections may later be raised 
against the Adirondack open deer season, which 
embraces the period Sept. 16 to Oct. 31 in- 
clusive, there are those who are pleased with 
the change that enables them to hunt during a 
part of September, whereas business engage- 
ments will keep them out of the woods later on. 


BEGINNING to-day, for a fortnight, the Saint 


Lawrence in the vicinity of the Admiralty Group 
of the Thousand Islands will be dotted with the 
canoes of Canadians and Americans who will 
camp, cruise, race and fish as did the darker- 
skinned Americans on those historic waters in 
the days of old. 
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‘STORMMAN TOURIST 


The Sport of Shooting Animals 


“Now you think you've done a mighty fine 
thing, don’t you, in knocking that poor old cat 
over with that big six-shooter, and slashing it 
.up with your machete and coming in here with 
that wild yarn about its jumping you while you 
was taking its picture? Thought you was doing 
a pretty nervy thing taking that picture, didn’t 
you? But you had your gun out all the time, 
and, what’s more, I'll bet 
you didn’t do that cutting until the poor old 
brute was all in from the bullets of that fusilade 
I heard you pumping at him with that heavy 
artillery of yours. Made enough racket ‘to start 
the rocks rolling down in Culebra. How many 
times did you shoot? Be honest about it. Six! 
Six shots for one poor little cat that didn’t 
weigh much more’n half what you do! It 
wouldn’t have been anything to brag of if you'd 
gone in and killed him with your hands—but a 
forty-four automatic and a two-foot bladed knife 
to back it up, and a pair of legs like yours to 
run with if things turned against you—bah! it 
makes me sick. And it makes me sicker to see 
all these greenies stopping work to crowd in 
and shake hands with you; and you standing up 
there and getting your picture snapped with the 
hide under your arm and your chest thrown out 
as if you'd just finished digging the canal single- 
handed. 

“There’s your train whistling now. Run on 
with your cat-skin, little boy, and tell them all 
about it down in Panama. You'll probably want 
the reviewing-stand they set up in the plaza for 
the President before you get through with it.? 

Blake, the old boss of the Pedro Miguel sec- 
tion of the Panama railroad, said a good deal 
more than this on the occasion to which I am 
about to allude, and, moreover, said it a good 
deal more forcibly. I have indicated the gen- 
eral drift of his remarks, however, which is 
sufficient for my present purpose. I thought at 
the time that the old fellow was rubbing it in a 
bit, considering that it was not his cat that I had 
shot, but when I afterward learned that he had 
once knocked a full-grown “tigre” into the 
ditch by running it down with his hand-car, after 
which he waded in and despatched it with a 


or I miss my guess; 


short-handled monkey-wrench, and that he had 
also tackled another animal of the same species, . 


belaboring it with a shovel until it desisted from 
its attack and retreated, fatally wounded, to the 
bush, I was able to understand his contempt for 


A Misapplied Term 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


a man who allowed his picture to be taken after 
killing a “poor little cat with a forty-four auto- 
matic’”’ and a two-foot knife, and who had a 
pair of legs'like mine to run away with if things 


“STANDING UP THERE AND GETTING YOUR PICTURE 


SNAPPED.” 
got too hot for him. Moreover, I am compelled 
to admit that there was much truth in what the 
crusty old section-boss said. . 
Putting firearms entirely out of the reckoning, 
a man with a long-bladed knife should have all 


the advantage in fighting an animal that must 
depend entirely upon teeth and claws of hardly 
more than half an inch in length. The much 
greater skill the animal possesses in the use of 
its weapons offsets this advantage to a certain 
extent and would make a rough-and-tumble be- 
tween a man armed with a knife and an animal 
of somewhere near his own size a passably fair 
sporting proposition. But take the knife away 
from the man and the superior natural fighting 
qualities of the beast would give it an immense 
advantage; so much so, that, generally speaking, 
a fifty-pound wildcat or lynx should make lively 
work for an unarmed man of two hundred. 

Those who shoot big game for a pastime are 
accustomed to speak of themselves, and to hear 
themselves spoken of, as sportsmen, quite losing 
sight of the fact that in sport both sides are 
supposed to have an equal show. One of the 
most self-satisfied men I ever met grandilo- 
quently styled himself an “international sports- 
man,” and reckoned as his greatest achievement 
the shooting of a certain notorious man-eating 
tiger that had won a great reputation for itself 
by decimating the population of a small village 
near the point at which this gentleman was 
stationed during his service as an officer in the 
British army in India. Yet this shpoting was 
done from a tiger-proof perch forty feet from 
the ground, up to which the valiant sportsman 
had climbed before pulling up the ladder to 
render himself doubly safe against attack. It 
was unquestionably a good deed to rid the dis- 
trict of, and deliver the terror-stricken natives 
from, the menace of the savage “man-eater,” but 
the accomplishing of it in the manner indicated 
has about as much right to’ be termed “sport” 
as the extermination of a hatching of cut-worms 
with paris green. 

Big-game shooting is all well and good as a 
pastime, but, as generally practiced, in no wise 
entitled to be classed as sport on any but the 
loosest interpretation of that much-abused term. 
I am quite ready to cry “peccavi” myself in the 
matter, for I was once guilty of staking a mile 
of Arizona desert with “markers” in order to 
get a correct range on an unusually fine speci- 
men of pronghorn antelope that was accustomed 
to forage there, and which my poor marksman- 
ship—or rather my poor judgment of distance, 
a very common fault of one not accustomed to 
the clear air of the interior of the Southwest— 
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had caused me to miss repeatedly on previous 
attempts. I am also guilty of aiding and abet- 
ting the setting of a spring-gun to ‘shoot a big 
Arizona grizzly that had just killed a rancHer in 
the cation of Oak Creek, a tributary of the well 
known Rio Verde. The man had met his death 
through having a cartridge jam in his repeater 
at a critical moment of a battle that had arisen 
through his fearless-attempt to shoot the bear 
at close quarters. In this instance the offence 
was, I trust; partly excusable because of the 
tragedy that preceded it, and because, also, the 
spring-gun was only resorted to after two days 
and nights of constant vigil, at the end of which 
time we were convinced that our presence at 
the spot had a great deal to-do wijth the fact that 
the wily grizzly was shunning the bait we had 
laid in place of the body of his victim to lure 
him back to the scene of the late conflict. Some 


amend, also, was made for this unsportsmanlike - 


procedure by the taking alive of the grizzly after 
it had been wounded by the spring-gun, a coup, 
however, which I regret to say my unavoidable 
absence did not permit me to share the credit of. 

The incident which gave rise to my rating at 
the hands of the properly scornful old Blake, 
and in turn led me to the recording of the fore- 
going reflections on the relations of sport and 
big game shooting, may be briefly told. One 
morning last November, while spending a month 
on the Isthmus watching the progress of the 
Panama Canal work, I happened to encounter 
in the brush, not a hundred yards from a con- 
struction spur of the railway, a very sizable 
specimen of the South American jaguar, incor- 
rectly called tigre, or tiger, in Central America. 
By the merest chance, in addition to a machete 
for cutting underbrush—the inseparable com- 
panion of any one straying from the beaten 
tracks in the tropics—and my camera, I had an 
automatic pistol (though not a “forty-four,” as 
Blake called it) stuck in my belt, and it was its 
reassuring presence, no doubt, that inspired me 
with sufficient courage to try for a picture. 

In my experience with a number of the several 
members of the cat tribe there is always a 
moment immediately following that in which one 
of them is surprised by the sudden and unex- 


pected appearance of a man in which the animal | 


remains perfectly motionless, principally, no 
doubt, in the hope of escaping observation. The 
first move is almost invariably up to the man, 
and if he will stand still, or only move slowly 
and quietly, the beast may often be held for a 
minute or more before it takes alarm and breaks 
away in flight. I say “flight,” because unless 
wounded or famished with hunger, and usually 
even then, his action almost invariably takes 
the form of a retreat. The only exception to 
this rule that I have observed or heard of was a 
cougar with which I had some concern down irt 
the lake region of the Andes of Southern Chile, 
and of which I may write at another time. 

My approach over the damp earth of a well- 
cleared path through the bush had been almost 
noiseless, and I doubt very much if the jaguar 
in question was aware of my presence an instant 
before I brought up with a jerk on discovering 
him. My pistol was my first thought, and this 
once in hand, my second thought, probably sug- 
gested by the statuesque pose of my scowling 
US-a-vis, was my camera. The latter was a 
small, short-focus folding affair which, beyond 
extending the bellows, needed no adjustment 
whatever. The path and the surrounding jungle, 


‘“ . 
SOMEBODY’S PET JAGUAR CUT OUT, PASTED ON AND RE-PHOTOGRAPHED.” 


though .all in shadow. as far as direct sunshine 
was concerned, were pervaded by that powerfully 
actinic reflected light which often renders it 
possible to make instantaneous exposures in the 
tropics under conditions which would be con- 
sidered quite prohibitive in other latitudes. The 
distance was about twenty-five feet. 

The click of the spring which accompanied 
the running out of the bellows caused my sub- 
ject to drop to a threatening crouch, which 
action deflected my attention from the camera 
to the pistol and left me in apprehensive doubt 
for eight or ten seconds as to whether or not 
he was going to fly, and if so, whether at me or 
from me. The idea also suggested itself to me 
that perhaps I had best anticipate him in the 
flying act, in which event my line of flight was 
already pre-determined. But while nervously 
fingering the trigger of my pistol, I wavered in 
resolve, the tenseness gradually left the sinewy 
figure béfore me and it slowly resumed its stand- 
ing position, though an angrily switching tail 
and back-laid ears indicated that distrust and 
suspicion were by no means dispelled. 

With the slowest of movements I again trans- 
ferred the camera to my right hand, centered the 
motionless yellow and black figure in the finder 
and, with the pistol still held ready, used the 
thumb of my left hand to press the button. On 
the quivering ears of the poor jaguar the click 
of the shutter must have fallen like the roar of 
one of the big blasts up in the Culebra, for he 
immediately started to bolt, and thus assured 
that I was not the worst frightened object pres- 
ent after all, my faltering courage came back 
with a rush, my twitching forefinger closed 
down on the trigger, and almost before I was 
aware of it I had fired three bullets after the 
fleeting form of my late subject. 

The shots were discharged with the pistol 
still in my left hand and- with no pretense what- 
ever in the matter of aim, which may account in 
a measure for the fact that a subsequent post- 
mortem failed to show where any of them took 
effect. They were enough, however, to lead the 
very capricious beast at whom they were di- 
rected into the belief that there was a matter be- 


“hind- him that required his prompt attention. 


Wheeling about as though set on a pivot, he 
launched his body into the air and had already 


made one stupendous leap in the direction of the 
spot he had. instinctively diagnosed as the seat 
of the trouble, and was just rising for another 
when, more carefully than before, though from 
a hand that I daresay shook no less than when 
it was holding the camera, I discharged in quick 
succession the three cartridges that sstill re- 
‘mained in the clip. One of these went wild, but 
either of the two soft-noses that went mush- . 
rooming into the breast of the animal would 
have been quite sufficient in itself to have ulti- 
mately eliminated him as a serious trouble factor. 
But, being a cat, he died slowly, and the en- 
ergetic mass of fur, paws, jaws and claws that 
came plumping down at my feet had more than 
a little life left in it, the immediate necessity for 
letting out which as a precautionary measure in- 
volved some indiscriminate slashings with the 
big’ machete that almost ruined what would 
otherwise have been one of the prettiest hides 
that ever came away from Panama. 

As might have been expected under the cir- 
cumstances, the print which I obtained from the 
sorry lot of blurs I finally managed to tease out 
on the film I had exposed on the “poor old 
cat” consisted of a few white sun-spots on a 
background of dull black. A sympathetic in- 
spection of it by a person who knew where to 


look might have revealed a couple of light dots 


which bore about as much resemblance to a 
couple of gooseberries with the sun shining on 
them as they did to the vitreously-gleaming fire- 
ball orbs of an infuriated jaguar. The rest of 
the animal I searched for in vain, and not a 
single one of three different brands of patent 
intensifier, nor even a combined bath of all 
three of them mixed together would induce my 
leopard, or at least such impression of him as 
was on the film, to change his spots. 

Quite naturally I was in despair over the fail- 
ure, for what evidence had I left to prove that 
I had not climbed a tree and shot the animal, 
or worse still, poisoned it? What if some one 
should say that the hide had been given me, or 
that I had bought it or stolen it? I had counted 
on that picture to bolster up a story which I 
perceived at once I was going to have a hard 
time making my friends believe without it. 
What wonder that I was interested, when, in 
passing the window of a little side street “sale 
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de fotografia” in Panama city one evening, my 
glance fell upon a most natural-looking picture 
of an old jaguar, standing in just such a jungle 
as I had despatched mine in the day before. 
While I examined the print by the dull light 
of a flickering candle the photographer told me 
that his brother, at great personal risk, had 
taken the photograph down in Ecuador and sent 
it to him by mail. It was the only one he had, 
but if the sefior wished it very much, “entonces, 
cinco pesos.” I produced the five silver. dollars 
readily enough; it would be worth more than 
that just to have something to reproach my 
faithless camera with. ; 

His brother was a very brave man, said the 
little photographer gravely, as he slipped the 
precious print into an envelope. “‘What courage 
it must take for a man to face a terrible wild 
animal for nothing more than a simple photo- 
graph.” 

“Tiéne razon, senor,’ I replied; and went 
away with a very kindly feeling toward the ap- 
preciative fellow. 

The kindly feeling lasted just long enough for 
me to hurry down to my hotel, rush up to my 
room, switch on the electric light and take a 
good look at my purchase. Then I saw that 
it was nothing more or less than a picture of 
somebody’s pet jaguar which had been cut out 
and pasted on a view of the bosky depths of a 
stretch of tropical jungle and then re-photo- 
graphed. Evidently the nature-faker, iike the 
constitution, “follows the flag.” 


The Log of a Prairie ‘Schooner. 


WITH noisy whip and the sound of a sheet- 
iron camp stove banging against the tailboard, 
our “schooner” sailed out of Denver one day 
in July, 1903, bound for Troublesome and the 
Grand. 

A ratty-looking buckskin pony, tough as 
strung wire, and a big raw-boned old sorrel 
horse, tough as the pony in staying qualities 
and tougher in looks, were the power which 
drove the schooner on her course through fair 
weather and foul, carrying on her deck two 
men and two women out for a good time. An- 
other wagon chancing to start the same day, 
crowded with seven people, including three 
children, we agreed to join forces so long as it 
was mutually agreeable and in case of dissatis- 
faction on either side, each wagon to go its 
own way. r 

Both wagons were Idaded to the bows with 
grub, tents, bedding, horse feed and guns. 
Passing out of the city we traveled several miles 
through a belt of irrigated truck farms and dur- 
ing the remainder of the day across a rolling 
prairie country dotted with prosperous looking 
ranches. In the afternoon, following the road 
along the foothills, we turned west through the 
little town of Mt. Vernon, which is made up of 
one store with postoffice combined and four or 
five log houses snuggled in between the hills as 
if afraid of being seen. We were now in Mt. 
Vernon cafion among the foothills. 

About four miles long, with a small stream 
running through it, one side rising abruptly and 
crowded thick with small trees and delicate 
shrubbery, the other side sloping away in bare, 
rocky hills; the cafion finally widens out and is 
lost among the ridges. At the upper end we 
made our camp for the night, pegging our horses 
in the short, sweet grass. After supper as it 








grew dark, we pulled together a pile of logs 
and brush and soon had a roaring fire, round 
which we gathered, and as one story followed 
another the half-hours slipped. away and it was 
time to turn in. 

Breakfast over, we broke camp, and were on 
the road at eight-thirty. This was one of the 
hardest day’s drive in the entire trip, being con- 
stantly up and down hill, with many steep 
grades. After passing a few ranches, we came 
to the thick forests; the road winding along the 
mountain side where you look down and off at 
many small valleys surrounded with pine-clad 
hills and watered by rushing little streams. 

Just before night we came to Floyd’s Hill, one 
of the most dangerous pieces of road in Colo- 
rado. As we stopped at the top to overhaul our 
brake and look to the harness, a man came by 
in a two-wheeled cart, driving a big black horse 
with a burro trotting alongside, fastened to the 
shaft with a rope. As he pulled out to get round 
us the burro jumped suddenly in front of the 
horse and fell head-first between his legs. Down 
came the horse with a crash and up went the 
man toward heaven like Elijah in the chariot of 
fire. But unlike Elijah, his flight came to an 
untimely end, and descending with nice pre- 
cision he alighted squarely on top of a prickly 
cactus. Yelling like an Apache Indian and 
frantically clutching that part of his anatomy 
affected, he danced the highland fling while we 
rushed to his assistance. We finally succeeded 
in disentangling the braying, kicking burro and 
the badly scared horse. 

Floyd’s Hill is a mile long and very steep, 
the road in many places being blasted out of 
solid rock. We reached the bottom ‘safely, the 
ladies walking all the way down for fear the 
wagon might tip over. We were now in Clear 
Creek cafion, the rugged sides of which are 
punctured with prospect holes. Driving on 
about two miles, we came to a spot where the 
cafion widens out slightly, giving a small space 
beside the road. Here we made our camp under 
the shadow of the great rocks. 

On July 11 we were on the road at eight- 
thirty following Clear Creek cafion, which 
through this part of the country is neither grand 
nor beautiful, but, in spite of all, well worth 
seeing; just rocks and rocks, a little grass and 
a few scrub pines and bushes. 

About eleven we passed through Idaho 
Springs, and covering a few more miles, stopped 
for lunch on the banks of the creek, where there 
was a little grass for the horses to feed on 
after eating their oats. Still following the 
creek, we passed through Dumont and Lawson. 
small mining towns built close to the creek. In 
the afternoon there came up suddenly a heavy 
rain which later on turned to hail and snow and 
lasted till nearly night. It turned so cold that 
we were glad to get out overcoats and wraps. 
Our wagon tops protected us from the rain and 
we drove along, at night reaching Empire Sta- 

tion, the last railroad point on our route. A 
mile up the road is the little town of Empire 
which was located before the railroad came 
through. Freight for Middle Park is taken 
from the cars at Empire Station and hauled over 
the pass in wagons with four to eight horses. 
One of the leaders always has a bell fastened to 
his harness to warn teams coming from the op- 
posite direction to stop at the nearest passing 
place, all mountain roads being single track. 

A few miles beyond Empire we made our 


camp at the foot of Berthoud Pass, it being the 
only camping place until you get to the top, 
Five or six outfits camped at this spot for the 
night; some coming down and some going up, 
We were like men lying on their backs in the 
bottom of a boat who can see nothing but the 
sides of the boat and an arch of sky overhead; 
the cafion walls rose abruptly on either side 
with the sky arched blue and cold across the top, 

We could scarcely hear each other talk for 
the noise of the creek that pounds down over 
the rocks, roaring and grinding like some great 
Titan dredging out the bed of the cafion. It 
was a cold night and we were glad enough to 
sit round a big camp-fire wearing our overcoats 
to keep warm. We slept under two comforts 
and some blankets, to say nothing of such odds 
and ends as overcoats, dress skirts, a stray bath- 
robe and a red tablecloth, and then nearly froze, 

In the morning we awoke early to find ice in 
the wash basin, horses nickering for their oats 
and everybody calling for breakfast. Flapjacks 
eaten and wagons packed, we took the road 
again, the sun by this time streaming down with 
grateful warmth. From the camp-ground the 
road climbs constantly higher, a short, sharp 
grade, a small level and then another almost 
perpendicular ascent. Our horses scrambling 
upward a few rods at a time, we struggled to- 
ward the summit. As we crawled along the 
edge of the mountain we could look down thou- 
sands of feet over the rugged, pine-grown sides 
to the bottom, where the river looked like a little 
brook glinting along among the bushes. And 
above us the old mountain lifted her snow- 
crowned head in majesty and pride, her mighty 
subjects round her posted like sentinels to guard 
the sacred beauty of the valley at her feet. 

We came to the top of the pass about three 
in the afternoon; where, as soon as the horses 
were taken out, we were glad enough to throw 
ourselves down to rest. We were highly en- 
tertained until night watching the variety of out- 
fits passing over from both sides. Up would 
come a big fine team with a rollicking family 
party having the best kind of a time. They 
would give the horses a few minutes to blow, 
then plunge down the other side, leaving a trail 
of laughter and screams behind them. After 
silence had settled over us once more we could 
hear far down the road a great shouting and 
bellowing, yells, screeching, whistling, and the 
crack of whips. Finally there hove in sight a 
bunch of half-grown boys dancing round six or 
eight fat burros hitched to a covered spring. 
wagon. They dragged it slowly to the top and the 
burros looked round at us and seemed to gently 
wink, as much as to say, “Those boys think 
they're great, but they can’t hurry us much.” 

Following this outfit came four prospectors, 
each with one saddle horse and one packhorse. 
They were headed for the Hahn’s Peak country. 
Several other loads came up. during the aifter- 
noon, and it was like watching the figures in a 
play, with the flat top of the pass for a stage on 
which the figures moved, then disappeared, with 
the pine and rocks for a background. 

After breakfast we climbed Mt. Olive, on the 
eastern side of the pass and about 14,000 feet 
high. It was a sharp climb, but the view from 
the top more than repaid us for the effort. An 
immense bank of snow several hundred feet long 
lay in the glare of the sun, but the air is so cool 
at this altitude that the snow melts very slowly. 

After descending we amused ourselves i 
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camp, mending things and fighting mosquitoes. 
For dinner we had hot biscuits and honey, ham 
and eggs, pickles, potatoes, etc., so you see we 
were in no danger of starving. At 1 o'clock we 
-tarted down the pass toward Middle Park. 

Chis side is not so steep as the other, but 

nger and very rough, on account of the rocks 

id the old corduroy of which the lower part 

f the road was originally built. Four miles 
wn we came to Spruce Lodge, a small road 
house built of logs. Five miles further down 
there is a small inn called Idlewild. At this 
piace the owner showed us seVen bear skins, hav- 
ing trapped the bears ten miles back on the main 
nge. The largest skin was taken from a cin- 
mon bear that weighed 700 pounds. Shortly 
fore night we came to Frazer, a town of two 
uses, a store with postoffice, and two barns, 
whole town owncd by two men. We were 

y in Middle Park and driving two miles more, 
made our camp at Hamilton Creek. which with 

eral other small streams flows at this’ point 

the Frazer River. 

\s July 14 was Sunday we decided to stay in 
camp and give the horses a chance to rest. The 
ladies lolled in the hammocks reading and talk- 
ing while the men were scattered in every direc- 
tion. Over to one side, with a mirror tied to 
a tree. one man worked and grunted trying to 
get the stubble off his sun-scorched face. On 
the other side was another figure seated on a 
stump with his feet in the horse bucket solemnly 
engaged in removing the dust. The rest of the 
men had quietly sneaked off to the river with 
rod and basket, determined to have a try at the 
trout in spite of Sunday and the women. 

Monday was a very hot day, the dry air full 
of dust and horse flies. The road was excep- 
tionally good with very few steep grades. Only 
two important happenings occurred during the 
day. Old Bones blistered both shoulders batlly 
on account of a poor sweat pad, and one of the 
men in the party broke his shin on the root of 
a stump. This side of the park is pretty in 
spots, especially the small draws grown up with 
the quaking asp whose leaves tremble in the 
slightest breath of air. 

Hot Sulphur Springs, which we reached about 
four in the afternoon, is the county seat of 
Grand county and a rough looking little town 
of log houses with a population of about seventy 
people. It has some very good sulphur springs, 
however, and boasts quite a number of tourists 
during the summer season. 

After fitting Bones with a new pad, buying a 
few supplies and mailing our letters, we drove 
down to the head of the cafion and pitched our 
tents on.the bank of Grand River. The horses, 
turned loose to graze, were led off some time 
after dark by Bones, who promised them better 
pastures and less work. After a long search in 
the dark with lanterns we had to give it up for 
the night, but succeeded in hiring a young man 
who agreed to start after them on his pony as 
soon as it was light in the morning, and he 
brought them back. 

Next day all hance started out to fish, except 
the ladies. When the baskets were turned out 
at noon there was a good showing of trout, and 
as we sat at lunch there was the usual animated 
discussion as to the merits of the various flies. 

The road from Hot Sulphur down winds along 
the banks of the river through the cafion, which 
is narrow and rocky and about four miles long, 
then into the river. bottoms, and we found it 
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very good, with the exception of a few hills, all 
the way to Troublesome, which we made at noon 
and drove across the river on an old bridge, set- 
ting our camp near the bank. Troublesome is 
a mail station, has one house and one barn, and 
is located on the bank of Troublesome Creek. 
This: name was given the creek in an early day 
because of the beavers which dammed up the 
creek, making the crossing boggy and uncertain. 

The mosquitoes congregated in large numbers 
at this camp and were very progressive in their 
methods, attacking front, flank and rear simul- 
taneously. We were completely’ routed, but built 
a big fire and the thick: smoke hiding our move- 
ments were enabled to escape with our lives. 
About 6:30 in the evening a cool breeze blew 
in and drove the enemy into the bushes and long 
grass so that we could have our supper and 
sleep in comfort. Camped near us was an out- 
fit of lawyers and professors who gathered round 
our fire at night and together we sung college 
songs and old familiars till the noisy frogs stop- 
ped to listen. 

It was not until Monday morning, the 2tst, 
that we took the road back through Hot Sulphur 
bound for Grand Lake, stopping for the night 
at Seven-mile bridge, where -we remained 
next day, then were dn the road at 8:30, July 
23. The road was’ fine, and with good brisk 
driving, part of the time through a drenching 
rain, we reached the lake at three in the after- 
noon. Grand Lake is a lovely sheet of water 
about three miles long and as clear as crystal. 
It is surrounded by mountains that form a cup 
in which it lies. The water in the inlet comes 
rushing and foaming down over the boulders, 
stopping at times to rest beneath an overhang- 
ing rock, then dropping through a little cafion 
grown up with pines and graceful, drooping 
shrubbery.. Near the shore of the lake there is 
a measly looking little backwoods town with one 
street of unpainted frame houses which seem to 
have settled down in a half-hearted way as if 
expecting to get up and leave early next morn- 
ing. Built round the lake are quite a number 
of cozy cottages that to some extent redeem the 
town. - 

On Friday- two of our party drove up the 
North Fork of the river, going some ten miles. 


They came back at night with a bag of small 
game and a good basket of trout, giving a glow- 
ing account of the valley and its wild scenery. 
Next day we headed for the North Fork, 
which we reached in time to get our’ camp well 
established before supper. The valley is a mile 
wide and shut in on either side by a ridge of 
mountains. We had an ideal camp under some 
pines on a high bank close to the river, while 
our horses reveled in the waving bunch grass 
that grows all over the bottoms. The fishing 
was all that could be asked and very often the 
air was redolent with the savory smell of chow- 
der, cooking over a slow fire. The nights were 
full of silent glory, flooded with soft moonlight 
and covered with a great stillness, only broken 
now and then by a muffled murmur from the 
river or the distant cry of some wild animal. 
Our stay in this valley was the most enjoy- 
able part of our trip, but like all other good 
things it had to come to an end some time and 
the morning of the 31st found us on the road 
for Denver, which we reached on the afternoon 
of Aug. 5. ERNEST GIFFORD BUELL. 





Elephant Won't Forget. 


Otto HorrMAN, the keeper who was violently 
assaulted recently because he presumed to pick 
up a penny that had been thrown to Gunda, the 
miser elephant of the Bronx Zoo, returned to his 
duties again. The minute he showed up at 
Gunda’s stall the elephant began to stamp and 
roar and rock himself from side to side. He 
kept his little eves on Hoffman. 

It was very evident that he doesn’t like Hoff- 
man any more, so Keeper Teuman, who got 
Hoffman’s place while Hoffman had _ himself 
patched up at the hospital, has been regularly 
assigned to: attend to Gunda. 

Hoffman will get another charge—New York 
Times. 


Spoiling Sport. 


The game laws as amended 
True huntsmen can’t abide; 
They may secure a deer or two, 
But never pot a guide. 
—Exchange. 
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California Wildcats and Lynx. 


SHasta Mountains, Cal., July 30—Editor 
Forest, and Stream: Since reading the article 
by Mr. Hardy upon the Canada lynx and the 
wildcat, and the later observations by various 
contributors, I have tried to find time to send 
you some notes from my experience with these 
animals in California. : 

With all consideration for Mr. Hardy’s views, 
I protest against the utter annihilation of the 
animal’s character. Maine wildcats may differ, 
but I do ‘not believe the best backwoodsmen of 
the Yankee region would care to choke the Cali- 
fornia cats twice, nor try to kill them with very 
small sticks. 


I do not consider them cowardly animals and 
believe no one should choke live ones who has 
any solicitude for his comfort or his personal 
appearance. They are not as formidable as griz- 
zlies or lions, but I have known one to whip 
four able ranch dogs of various breeds at one 
time and make good its escape. Two of my dogs 
that would fight bear, or anything in the woods, 
were unable to tree another lynx that they at- 
tacked. It whipped both of them and escaped. 

In my hunting experiences of about thirty 
years I believe I have killed fifty lynx and «wild- 
cats, this without hunting for them. They have 
been met with when I have been after other game 
or have been treed near my various camps. At 
the present time I have half a dozen skins about 
my house and den. 


It is true the cats are not aggressive fighters, 
and any small dog may sometimes tree them. A 
tree is their natural refuge, and any alarm may 
cause them to go up a tree. The same is true 
of the cougar or the panther and probably the 
leopard and most of the cat tribe; but when a 
lynx desires to come down and go about other 
business, the dog or man that stops him will 
have about all the entertainment he can use if 
he omits the use of firearms or other villainous 
devices. Give a full grown lynx a bush or two 
as cover and the dog that can kill him will have 
to use about all his courage and ability. I do 
not believe there is a thirty pound dog that can 
whip a lynx of the same weight in open ground. 
. It is a mistake to consider these animals cow- 
ardly. Their nature is subtle like that of all the 
cits, and they are doubtless more peaceably in- 
clined than most carnivores, but if we have in 
either America an animal that will make a hotter 
corner in proportion to his size when forced to 
fight, I will have to be shown to admit it. They 
are cautious, subtle and gentle except when their 
ferocity is aroused by hunger or attack. Their 
teeth and claws are not long, but they are sharp, 
and the animal is about as active and sinewy as 
any that goes about upon four feet. I consider 
him one of our handsomest, cleanest and most 
intelligent animals. 

By the way I bethink me that I have the com- 
plete skull and jaws of one, including the teeth 
intact. To paraphrase my !ord Hamlet: 


The skull had a tongue in it, and could (bite) once. 


The skrll is reasonably high of forehead. Its 
cavity had room for a brain of good proportion 
and its jaws even now have a business looking 
attitude. And there was plenty of room for a 
pair of round, bright eyes that could see in the 
dark as well as in the light. To throw such 
light as I can upon the subject I offer the follow- 
ing brief but exact accounts: 

While riding in search of stock with an old 
resident of the county, Mr. J. J. Bell, his dogs 
treed a large lynx. There were four large dogs 
and they would attack anything from wild hogs 
to bulls. The cat was but ten or twelve feet up 
the tree and we dismounted and Bell tried to 
prod the lynx out of the tree’ with a pole. Be- 
fore he could reach him the animal sprang to 





. before it got to cover. 


the ground, evaded the four dogs by dodging 
and fighting and reached a second tree. 

We followed and Bell again tried to reach the 
lynx with the pole. It sprang from branch to 
branch, without trying to go very high, and 
watching its opportunity, it again sprang down, 
and fighting the dogs as it ran, got into a third 
tree, a very large oak. As we were now near 
a dense thicket of chaparral Bell decided to go 
home for a rifle. He had to ride about two miles 
and return, and I was left to keep the cat up 
the tree with the help of the dogs. For a time 
the lynx kept me busy from one side to the other 
of the tree, but after a while he crouched down 
and, was content to stare me in the eyes, occas- 
ionally opening his mouth as wide as he could, 
and showing his teeth, of which he seemed to 
have a full set. In his threats he made no sound, 
but seemed to intimate very clearly that he would 
bite if he had to do it, but that he would rather 
be left alone. When Bell returned with his rifle 
he aimed to break a paw of the lynx in order 
to let the dogs finish him. He aimed a trifle too 
high and shot him through the heart, killing him 
instantly, or nearly so. I wanted the lynx to 
get away, but Bell believed they killed his sheep 
and he encouraged his dogs to hunt them. 

As this one had a fine skin I started to tie 
him behind my saddle, and my horse, a gentle 
but somewhat particular animal, surprised me 
by kicking both the cat and myself something 
more than a rod. Being but a boy, I narrowly 
escaped a-jolt, if not a complete knockout. All 
that saved me from being abrased was the fact 
that I was so close to the horse his heels were 
a sort of catapult which lifted, rather than im- 
pinged, as it were, and I alighted, after a little 
time, in some bushes. While resting I skinned 
the cat and managed to smuggle the skin aboard 
the horse without further delay. 


When upon another ride with Mr. Bell the 
same dogs treed another lynx. This one jumped 
out of the tree as we reached it and ran into a 
clump of vines and willows on the river bank. 
All four dogs went in after him ferociously. We 
saw the lynx lie back against the vines and fight 
the four dogs off for a full minute. He then got 
deeper into the jungle, and after an hour or so 
of effort all.the dogs came out, more or less 
scratched and torn, and beyond question de- 
feated. 


Again, while returning from a hunt after deer | 


with a friend we saw a lynx drop from a tree 
into the trail a few yards ahead of us. My two 
hounds, that would keepa bear quite busy, sprang 
after it. The dogs overhauled the cat within a 
hundred yards and stopped it four or five times 
Each time the dogs were 
in such close quarters with the cat we could 
not get in a rifle shot, although we followed for 
some time. After chasing the cat up a timbered 
mountain for a mile the dogs returned to us 
without having been able to tree-the animal, and 
both of them had scratches and cuts to show 
that they had tried repeatedly at close quarters. 

While fishing for trout near camp upon an- 
other occasion I saw some animal following me 
at close range. Dropping my rod, I walked care- 
fully around some rocks and bushes and came 
within ten feet of a lynx. This one immediately 
turned, jumped away a few yards and crouched 
down. He remained there until I went a short 
distance to camp and returned with a gun. When 
he saw me returning he started away, but he was 
too leisurely inclined to save his life. I beiieve 
this was the only one I ever saw that seemed 
aggressive, and I think he was more inquisitive 
than otherwise. 

I could add twenty similar anecdotes showing 
the same traits of the cat—stealth and caution— 
but I have not heard of any person who doubts 
their fighting capacity in this region. 

RANSACKER. 





At the Zoological Park. 


THE account of. the Zoological Park buffalo in 
a recent number of Forest AND STREAM Calls 
renewed attention to the park and to the changes 
that have taken place there within a year. The 
interest and beauty of the buffalo herd cannot be 
too strongly insisted on. They form .a splendid 
group of beasts and seem to be in the very best 
of condition. The huge bulls, motherly cows 
with their calves, young straight-horned bulls and 
frisky young heifers all look well, though of 
course many of them are still wearing their win- 
ter coats which flap about them like the rags of 
a tramp in the summer breeze. 

The two European bison from the forest of 
the Prince of Pless are more impressive than 
they have ever appeared. They are now in splen-. 
did condition and the bull is a most massive 
animal, and—perhaps on account of the greater 
height of his quarters—seems larger than a buf- 
falo bull. 


In the antelope house there are a number of 
new animals, notably the African two-horned 
rhinoceroses and the extraordinary Sudan Afri- 
can ‘elephants. Of these there are two, which 
have been in the park for about a month only. 

This species comes from the Blue Nile coun- 
try. It has ears of extraordinary size and is the 
largest of all the elephants. They are very rare 
in captivity and the Zoological Park is fortunate 
to have secured these. They are male and female 
and are about two and a half years old. The 
male stands a little over four feet nine inches at 
the shoulder, and weighs 1,225 pounds, while the 
female measures four feet eight inches and weighs 
1,080 pounds. The tips of their tusks are only 
just beginning to show. It is predicted that if 
no accident happens to the male, which has been 
called Khartoom, he may attain a height of eleven 
feet and a weight of 12,000 pounds. The female 
should be nearly as large. Among the other in- 
teresting beasts in this house is the hippopotamus 
and the very beautiful zebras. 

Passing around to the house where the ante- 
lope used to be, now occupied by the white goats, 
it was interesting to see the five individuals there. 
They have shed their coats and the new ones 
have started so that they look fairly smoota. 
They seem to be in admirable condition, though 
like many another animal from higher altitudes 
they suffer more or less from the heat. They 
are now more than two years old and even in 
their cramped quarters are an inspiring’ sight. 

‘The pheasantry with its yards modernized, in 
good order and filled with plants, is a place where 
one might linger long. It was most interesting 
to see in one of the yards a brush turkey, that 
extraordinary Australian bird that builds a mound 
of decaying vegetation in which it deposits its 
egg to be hatched by the heat of the mass. The 
young bird, when hatched, scratches its own way 
out of its prison and takes care of, itself from 
that time on. 


On the lake, which a few months hence will 
be so frequented by migrating wildfowl from the 
north, were seen plenty of ducks and snow 
geese. The open air cages of the bird house, the 
lion house and the monkey house were occu- 
pied and interesting. : 

A strange and beautiful Raptore: seen in one 
of the cages of the old bird house, is the bateleur 
eagle, extraordinary for its brilliant colors, its 
very short tail and its fierce aspect. Visitors to 
the park should not fail to see this extraordinary 
bird, which may be found in the most south- 
easterly of the open air cages at the old bird 
house. , 


The outdoor yards about the reptile house were 
full of occupants, tortoises and lizards of one 
kind and another, and all of them worth study. 
So with the bears, which young and old alike 
always delight to watch. 
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Within. the past year-the general condition of 
the park “has been wonderfully improved. All 
the old time features of beauty and value ‘have 
been retained, no trees have been cut down or 
rocks removed; but many vacant and unsightly 
spots have been filled with new and beautiful 
plants which as they grow will become still more 
beautiful. New Yorkers may well’be proud of 
their Zoological Society’s Park, which is certainly 
the largest, and will be the most beautiful and 
most complete in the world. 


A North Woods Lynx. 


NortHwoop, N. Y., Aug. 3.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Apropos of the lynx discussion, here 
a photograph of a mounted specimen which 
as caught Nov. 16 last, at Willseyville, eleven 
iles south of Ithaca. John Hallet, a farmer 
living at that place, missed chickens every night 
r so, and thinking a fox cr a mink responsi- 
he set a trap where the offending animal 
was sure to step into it. The next morning the 
p was gone, but as luck would have it a flurry 

i snow sprinkled the ground, thus enabling the 
farmer to trace where the trap had been dragged. 
Following the dim tracks into a patch of woods. 
he came to a brush heap under which he peered 
and to his astonishment saw two glaring eyes 
which were so large and far apart that he 
deemed it wise not to tackle the animal with a 
club. He ran back to the house, got down the 
old gun and returned. It had left the brush 
heap, but he found it further on in a hollow tree 
and shot it. 

The animal, which was mostly whiskers and 
being different from anything the farmer 
had ever before seen, he took it to Cornell Uni- 
versity to find out what it was and to get what 
he could for it. Dr. Wilder, of the zoological 
department, told him it was a Lynx canadensis 
and purchased it. for ten dollars. Then Dr. 
Wilder turned it over to an assistant, A. A. 
Allen, for measurement. Allen took the animal 
by her hind leg and holding her out at arm’s 
length, it stretched from. hind foot to the front 
foot fully six feet. This length is significant 
when one considers that most animals, especially 
the cat tribe, can jump several times the length 
taken this way. But this measurement is not 
scientific, so he measured from the nose to the 
root of the tail and found the length 37 inches, 
tail 5 inches, right hind foot 934 inches, weight 
26 pounds; sex, female. 

The striking feature of the beast is the size 
of her legs and feet. She made a track as large 
as the bottom -of a doubled fist. Many “panther” 
tracks are most likely lynx tracks. The farmer 
said that he thought there was another in the 
neighborhood. E. A. SPEARS. 


legs, 


Nesting of Birds in Confinement. 
From the Zoological Society Bulletin. 


Rainy and cold though the spring has been, 
many birds in the collection have nested. The 
sand hill cranes built their nest and laid two 
eggs as usual, and the mallard ducks began to 
incubate almost before the frost was out of the 
ground. There were seventeen of their nests 
around the Wildfowl Pond alone, although so 
well hidden that they were invisible until the 
sitting bird was flushed. Many broods of duck- 
lings of various ages are now on the several 
ponds and foraging for themselves among the 
grass. As usual, on the appearance of the first 
broods, a crow or two developed a sudden fancy 
for ducklings and six or eight unfortunate young- 
Sters were carried away before the black marau- 
ders were shot. Soon afterward a stray cat was 
shot while stalking a brood, but since that time 
no enemy has interfered with the young mallards. 

he griffon vulture laid a large white egg in 
the corner of her cage and savagely resented its 
removal. The brown pelican, white-breasted 
guan, Egyptian goose and Himalayan jay thrush 
laid eggs for the first time, but none of these 
built nests. 

_ Considerable excitement was caused one day 
in the big central flying cage of the bird house 
by the sudden appearance of a young saffron 
finch, When first observed it was squatting on 


the sand with an admiring, or at least interested, 
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circle of birds—terns, quails, pigeons, gallinules, 
larks and orioles—gathered about it. Where it 
had been reared was for a long time a mystery, 
but when it was old enough to care for itself 
the secret was discovered, as the parents built 
a second nest deep within one of the old crowns 
of a palm tree. 

At the present time a half dozen species of 
doves and pigeons are sitting on their eggs, while 
the young of bluebirds and robins are already 
hatched. There are seven robins’ nests in one 
cage, a fact which.leaves little doubt as to their 
happiness and contentment. Although these birds 
were all nestlings when placed in the collection 
last year, yet their first attempts at nest build- 
ing, far from being awkward or abortive, have 
resulted in well-thatched, mud-lined structures, 
strong and well built. Common as is our robin, 
its entire history is far from thoroughly worked 
out, and here, where the nest building, laying 
and incubation are all accomplished within a yard 
of the cage wires, a wonderful opportunity is 
afforded for careful observation at close range. 
Pans of mud are provided and the robins may 
be seen filling: their beaks with this soft black 
building material, carrying it to the half-finished 
nest and molding it into shape with beak and 
breast. 

On cold days the parent sits so close that only 
her head and tail are visible above the rim of 
the nest. while on hot days she half stands with 
partly lifted wings, as a shield against the in- 
tense heat of mid day. 

In another cage a grackle is sitting on a great 
bristling mass of straw and twigs, whose out- 
side gives no hint of the smooth interior which 
holds the beautifully marked eggs. A European 
wood pigeon: has the flimsiest nest of all, merely 
a handful of straws, laid one over the other in 
a crotch. How her two white eggs manage to 
stay'on is a miracle. A yellow-billed cuckoo sit- 
ting on three eggs is an interesting’sight, as this 
bird has never before been known to lay in cap- 
tivity. In another corner of the cage are six 
others which she has laid. A white peahen is 
incubating a half dozen eggs, and rarest of all, 
a pair of trimpeter swans has built a nest on 
an island in the Beaver Pond. These birds are 
all but extinct, and if they succeed in rearing 
young it will be a notable event. . 





THE Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 


HALLET’S LYNX 


AFTER MOUNTING. 


Weasel and Rat. - 


Hermit Pornt, with its two hundted yards of 
sandy beach and adjoining grassy glades under 
the trees, once the site of an immense stone 
crusher whose workings ruined a long section of 
the face of the Palisades of the Hudson River, 
is now a part of the Interstate Palisades Park 
which extends from old Fort Lee, N. J., thirteen 
miles to Sneeden’s Landing, N. Y., at the lower 
end of the Tappan Zee. Ten years ago the only 
residents of New York who knew this strip of 
wild land well were the canoeists, who camped 
every week end in summer under some of the 
old trees; and every.one of them knew ‘every 
other one intimately. But within a few years 
these seekers after a quiet and restful spot to 
pitch camp for two days found their recreafion 
being adopted by hundreds of young people, and 
last year the great park was thronged and the 
pioneers were almost driven away. Last fall, 
therefore, the organized canoe clubs of New York 
city combined for the purpose of securing quiet 
camp sites together, and this Hudson Canoe Club 
Federation asked for and obtained permission to 
camp as a body at Hermit Point, promising the 
commission to protect the trees and other park 
property in return for the privilege. 


This season the clubs affiliated with the Federa- 
tion have shown their appreciation of the trust 
imposed in them, particularly in respect to the 
native birds and mammals, which may be seen 
all about the camp site—crows, catbirds, king- 
fishers, pine squirrels—and a couple of pairs of 
eagles nest a little higher.up the cliffs. All of 
the smaller native birds appear at times in the 
trees, and many: of them nest near by, as they 
have done for years. A couple of wild domestic 
cats, abandoned by former squatters, have: been 
seen at times among the rocks, but so wary are 
they that all attempts to kill them and thus save 
the birds and raBbits have failed. Opossums are 
common in the vicinity, raccoons have not as yet 
been exterminated by the professional fishermen, 
who also hunt at times, and gray squirrels, though 
very wild, still frequent the wooded slopes ; wood- 
chucks are occasionally seen. Although | wild 
enough, these grizzly old fellows are so accus- 
tomed. to seeing persons, who do not try to harm 
them that it has been possible to approach within 
photographing distance of them, provided one 
moved slowly and avoided unnecessary motions. 

A short time ago a number of the canoeists 
were gathered on the sand of the beach at Hermit 
Point, enjoying their Saturday night camp-fire 
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and pow wow. The driftwood fire was bright 
and all present saw a very large rat scuttle out 
of the bushes, circle the fire, run along the beach 
near the water's edge and disappear. in the grass, 
passing within a few inches of the feet of one 
person who was facing the fire. A moment after- 
ward a weasel ran out of the bushes. It trailed 
the rat exactly, passing so close to the person 
mentioned above that he jumped back in sur- 
prise. A few moments after the weasel regained 
the bush the rat reappeared on the beach, with 
his enemy in pursuit. This time there was no 
escape. The weasel killed the big rat within a 
few feet of the fire and dragged it away out of 
sight. It all happened so quickly that no one 
had time to think of attempting to interfere in 
the one-sided fight, even had he wished to do so. 


Individuality of Animals. 


Morcantown, W. Va., July 31.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The notes in July 20, issue of 
Forest AND STREAM, concerning the buffaloes of 
the New York Zoological Park, afford some 
food for thought relative to the nature of animals 
and a cause for many controversies in the past, 
concerning the nature and disposition of various 
wild animals, a little of which has lately been 
in evidence concerning the lynx. 

In referring to the “cross bull’ and the “cross 
cow” I infer that it means these two particular 
animals are, to some extent, pugnacious and 
dangerous. Now it might be interesting to know 
whether or not there has been any special cause 
for these. two individuals to develop a disposition 
different from that of others of their kind in the 
same herd; but it is very probable there has 
not, and it is a good illustration of the differ- 
ence in disposition and temperament of wild 
animals. 

It has often been declared by some reliable 
person that his experience has proven that a cer- 
tain kind of animal will attack a person under 
certain conditions, while another person, equally 
reliable, declares his experience proves the con- 
trary. 
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The more we learn of the lives, habits and pecul- 
iarities of certain wild animals the more we re- 
alize that they vary in disposition and tempera- 
ment just as do humans, and it would be about 
as reasonable to declare that bears or cougars, 
for instance, will attack man without provoca- 
tion just because we know of an instance where 
i bear Or cougar has done so, as to deciare that 
human beings are vicious and dangerous and 
kill each other without provocation just because 


.we know of an instance where an individual has 


done so. 

Animals certainly have individuality to a much 
greater degree than most people realize, and if 
the two buffaloes, spoken of as being cross, had 
been born and reared in their wild state along 
with the others of this same herd they would 
no doubt have acted differently in case of being 
pursued and hard pressed by man than would 
the others of their kind. We have accounts of 
buffalo cows fleeing for their own safety when 
their calves have been captured, or in danger. 
without offering any resistance, while others 
have refused to leave their calves and have fought 
to the death in their defense. No doubt the 
cross cow spoken of would have been among the 
latter class. The same is true of bears. Many 
people believe it is the rule for a female bear 
to be hostile and dangerous to man when her 
cubs are in danger, but my observations have 
shown that it is the exception for black bears 
at least to fight man in defense of their young, 
while they will generally seek their own safety 
in flight. So it would seem that the hostile dis- 
position of the few individuals among animals 
is responsible for much of the argument which 
has been recorded from time to time. 

EMERSON CARNEY. 


Woodpeckers Catching Insects. 


Cuicaco, July 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In the issue of Forest AND StrEAM for July 13 
Mr. Edward A. Samuels asks, “if any one has 
ever observed one of.the true woodpeckers to— 
on the wing—seize a flying insect.” 


JUST TO STEADY THE NERVES. 
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This habit is extremely common with the red- 
headed woodpecker and I have observed it on 
many occasions for a number of years. This 
species is unusually abundant on the links of the 
Exmoor Golf Club at Highland Park, IIl., and 
can be seen almost any day, particularly in July 
and August, launching forth from a tree or post 
for a passing insect. Within the past week I 
have seen them on two occasions capture large 
sized dragon flies and in one instance a floating 
white feather was seized, evidently mistaken for 
an insect. . 

Like the flicker they spend much time at this 
season feeding on the ground and can be seen 
all over the course. At such times they are very 
fearless and will remain on the putting greens 
while these are being used by the players, and 
not unfrequently are they seen as one approaches 
the green perched on the flag which marks the 
hole. 

This latter habit is very characteristic of the 
kingbird earlier in the season. 

RuTHVEN DEANE, 


Congress of Zoologists. 


Tue Seventh International Congress of Zoolo- 
gists wil assemble in Boston for its scientific 
sessions Aug. 19, and will leave for New York 
by way of Woods Hole, Aug. 25. After a visit 
to New York, lasting about a week, the mem- 
bers of the Congress will leave for Philadelphia 
and later will go on to Washington. Among the 
foreign representatives who will be present at 
the Congress are eminent scientific men from 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Austria, Switzerland, Russia dnd Spain, 
while Canada and the United States will be fully 
represented by individuals and by delegates from 
various scientific societies. 

The days here will be busy ones. To Colum- 
bia University will be devoted Monday, Aug. 26, 
the visitors being guests of the trustees of the 
university and of the officers of the Department 
of Zoology. Tuesday will be the day for the 
American Museum of Natural History; Wednes- 
day for Cold Spring Harbor, the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciertces, and the Carnegie 
Station for Experimental Evolution, being the 
hosts. New York Zoological Society day will 
follow on Thursday, the time being devoted to the 
Zoological Park and the Aquarium. On Friday 
the members of the Congress will be the guests 
of Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn,. visiting West 
Point and Castle Rock, Prof. Osborn’s residence. 
On Saturday the members of the Congress are 
asked to visit New Haven in order to see the 
natural history collections and the famous pale- 
ontological collections in the Peabody Museum, 
chiefly brought together by the late Prof. Marsh. 
A similar invitation has been extended by Prince- 
ton University. Sunday will be devoted to rest 
or to individual excursion parties, and an Mon- 
day the members of the Congress will leave for 
Philadelphia. 

The occasion will be one of great interest from 
many points of view, and it is not to be doubted 
that the visitors will greatly enjoy themselves. 

All information regarding the Congress may 
be had.of Mr. Chas. H. Townsend, Director of 
New York Aquarium, Battery Park, New York. 


Deer at New Haven. 


Mirrorp, Conn., July 31—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The following paragraph from a New 
Haven paper is interesting: 

“Three young deer were seen on the middle 
breakwater of the harbor here. Captain Charles 
Henderson and a deck hand of an oyster boat 
captured one, a buck weighing 300 [sic] pounds. 
The other two deer leaped into the water and 
swam toward Woodmont.” F. T. Downs. 


BREAKFAST IN CAMP 


is nothing without coffee, and coffee is nothing 
without Cream. Ordinarily cream is out of the 
question nine times out of ten, but Borden’s 
Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk takes its place 
perfectly and keeps indefinitely until opened. It 
is unsweetened and has the natural cream flavor 
and color.—Adv. 
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My garden gay with poppies, 

Nasturtiums garish ’gainst the old stone wall; 
lhe zing of the cicada now and then, 

lo tell us that the summer now is high, 





Training for the Trail. 


Forest and Stream: 


Edit 

"Tr was a few days after Christmas last when 
I emp!oyed a guide to accompany me on an early 
aut hunt this year for Rocky Mountain sheep 
in the heart of British Columbia beyond and 
north of the railroad zone. The guide advised 
me that it was very hard hunting and that the 
work required a great deal of patience and en- 
durance. I was very anxious to make a good 
bag, including a silver-tip and some big wild 
ram's horns. Therefore I consulted the -highest 


authorities on big game hunting. I read _ the 
books of Roosevelt, Selous, Van Dyke, Phillipps, 
Wooley, Baillie-Grohman, E. N. Buxton and W. 
T. Hornaday. They gave me much useful in- 
formation about the habits of wild animals and 
told what articles were necessary for the 
hunter's outfit. I got a pretty clear idea as to 
what a hunter had to do to make a successful 
bag, but realized that I was not physically equal 
to the necessary hardships of the trip. The hun- 
ter-authors I appealed to unwittingly failed to 
give me the information I needed most. I had 
to fit myself for the trail and, consequently, 
left largely to my own resources. 

One-third of the twenty-four hours was the 
least I could give to my business. The other 
sixteen I devoted chiefly to the restoration. and 
upbuilding of my physical organs. As a mark 
to be reached I held in view the long hard trips 
of the famous hunters I have mentioned. I 
began at the bottom, so to speak, with my feet 
and legs. I lived in the country and my _ busi- 
ness was in the city; consequently, whenever 
possible, I walked. Gradually I worked up to 
being independent of the street cars and walked 
to and from my office, amounting to ten miles 
a day, developing the muscles of the lower half 
of the body wonderfully. 

On Sundays.and holidays I got in my heavy 
work. From six to eight hours I devoted my- 
self seriously to the task. I walked twenty miles 
on a stretch, often without lunch and occasion- 
ally without breakfast. I tramped in every direc- 
tion, choosing a new route each time. - The rus- 
tic bridges, silent groves, river bluffs and peage- 
ful meadows, all became familiar objects to me. 
Next I devoted my energies to running. A 
sprint before breakfast on the driveways in the 
big deserted park appealed to me. A hunter had 
to run and head off his game and could not 
choose his ground; I therefore ran up hills so 
long and steep that my breath was exhausted 
on reaching the top. I stuck to it earnestly and 
tan through the thick forest and swarmed up 
the rugged face of almost precipitous bluffs, 
selecting uncertain foot and hand-holds among 
the brambles, roots and sharp rocks. I remem- 
bered that I must not only reach the top quickly, 


me 


was 
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but must be ready then for a deliberate and 
deadly shot. 

Discovery soon came to me that ordinary shoes 
and boots obstructed the free gise of my feet. 
The hard soles would not stick to the rock edges 
and prevented the muscles of the foot from’ re- 
sponding readily to the 
precured footwear without 
pair of moccasins or 


calls made on them. I 
stiff old 
of low cut rubbers 
the stockinged foot 


soles—an 
a pair 
(ladies’ over rubbers, fitting 


best), and, beginning with two pairs of soft, 
thick home-knit woolen socks, I ran over rough 
macadam roads through quarries and ‘over 


freshly-turned wheat lands frozen hard. Finally 
I made a declaration of juvenile independence 
and went barefoot over rough ways. The mus- 
cles of the toes, ball, instep and heel developed 
quickly and literally I was no longer a tender- 


and clothed myself in such soft woolens as were 
necessary to retain warmth of body, and wel- 
comed the -storms. 


My chosen route during the winter months lay 
along the course of a creek, and I became inti- 
mately acquainted with every turn almost from 
its main source in some wooded knob hills to its 
mouth in the big river. There were some pretty 
bits of rustic scenery. Squirrels disturbed in 
their winter forage, rabbits driven from their 
scanty beds, now and then a muskrat, a pair of 
mallard ducks, a blue crane or a red fox, appro- 
priately suggested wild life. 1 made it a rule 
to wade the creek with all clothes on, getting 
wet to the belt or arm pits, and sometimes I 
went clean under, allowing my hat to float off 
on the surface. At first it was cold and I was 
a little apprehensive of evil results. Soon, how- 
ever, the body became accustomed to the water, 
and its chilliness was scarcely perceptible ex- 
cept in a ring of the surface water about the 
legs or body. I would cross the creek innumer- 





WADING A 


foot, for the soles bade defiance io the worst 
paths I could find. 

I recovered confidence in my feet and was not 
afraid to walk the parapets of wagon bridges. 
Like the squirrel I ran along the siderails of the 
foot bridges, two by four inch scantlings set 
edgewise, and twenty or thirty feet above the 
torrent swollen with winter floods. Here and 
there the fence lines were carried across the 
creek with water gates and the ridge poles of 
these afforded me excellent tight rope practice, 
which I found good for steadying the nerves. 
I climbed trees after affrighted squirrels, safe 
enough in their hollow retreats, crossed streams 
over timber felled in the storm, and worked my 
way along the sides of rock ledges left vertical 
by the quarrymen. Once or twice my uncertain 
supports gave way and dropped me twelve or 
fifteen feet below, but with no serious result. 

The weather I did not permit to interfere with 
my plans, for the authorities told me that wild 
animals left their lairs in stormy weather and 
were then easier victims of the hunter’s prowess 
My dress waried little ex¢ept an extra shirt and 
an extra pair of socks in the storm. The knowl- 
edge soon came to me that clothes could not 
keep the weather ouit, unless they were of such 
a nature as to greatly destroy the usefulness of 
the body and its members. I therefore bade 
good-bye to waterproofs, left my coat at home 


STREAM 


IN MIDWINTER. 


able times or follow the bed either against or 
with the swift current, planting my moccasined 
feet on the pebbly bed. If a windy or sunny 
day, my woolens would dry quickly with the aid 
of bodily warmth generated by exercise. If the 
day were raw and cold, with the mercury hover- 
ing about zero, my treusers froze kard and stiff 
like boards. The thought that my feet and legs 
in water-soaked garments might congeal into 
solid blocks gave me a little trouble at first, but 
a vigorous run sent the warm blood coursing 
through my veins and upon arrival home my wet 
socks steamed with heat and I had suffered no 
discomfort from cold. My friends gave expres- 
sion of disapproval at my rashness, as they were 
pleased to term it, and warned me against pneu- 
monia and rheumatism. On the contrary, I 
thrived beautifully. 

Bunchy clothes I avoided, discarding the over- 
coat entirely. During business hours and when 
in the city my winter apparel consisted of linen 
mesh underwear and an outer suit of medium 
weight. I bared my hands and left my neck to 
the icy blasts, though one-ear did suffer a pretty 
bad frost bite. At night I threw my windows 
wide open and courted the draft on the principle 
that the freshest and purest air is best. Every 
morning, regardless of temperature or bodily 
feeling. I thoroughly chilled my body with a 
plunge in cold water or at least with a sponge- 
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bath, applying the cold saturated sponge to the 
spine numerous times. Essential accessories to 
the morning toilet were a vigorous use of the 
dumb bells or Indian clubs, and the application of 
a stiff bristle flesh brush before the bath and an 
alcohol. rub after thé bath. 

As my hunting engagement called for my best 
possible efforts, I did not forget that the most 
important organs lie above the belt and _ pro- 
ceeded to give numerous dormant muscles a rude 
awakening. Procuring a wood chopper’s axe | 
wielded it industriously at odd times. I chopped 
down decayed and dying trees and worked up 
the body and limbs into fire wood, changing from 
right hand forward to left. This was a winter's 
work, and when the snow lay deep on the ground 
and the north wind moaned I made the big chips 
fly thick and fast. As timber gave out and spring 
approached, I exchanged thé axe for the hoe and 
stirred the fresh soil about the vegetables and 
flowers in the garden. 

The business I was interested in required a 
very tall building and a part of my duties to the 
corporation was the personal supervision of the 
structure. Each day I climbed the ladders, and 


. after the roof was on. I would walk to the edge 


and with toes projecting looked down 200 feet, 
the way a plumb line would drop, on the heads 
of pedestrians on the sidewalk below—a fine test 
of the nervous control of the body. 

I gave close attention to my food, never under 
any circumstances drinking tea, coffee nor wine, 


nor using tobacco in any form nor taking any. 


kind of drug or medicine; refraining absolutely 
from artificial stimulation of all kinds. My food 
consisted largely of milk, bread, vegetables and 
fruits, with a small allowance of meat and no 
sweets nor acids. Disorders of the head readily 
yielded to sleep, mental rest and outdoor exer- 
cise, and by regulating the nourishment stomach 
troubles disappeared. 


As the success of my venture was to depend 
on the man behind the gun, his intimate acquain- 
tance with that firearm was an important factor. 
Purchasing the rifle (a .33) I was to use on the 
trip, also a .22 as a matter of economy in the 
use of ammunition, I practiced with them on a 
target, with a rest, from the knee and offhand, 
at various distances up to 300 yards. Realizing 
that wild animals did not always wait for the 
hunter to find a rest for his gun and frequently 
did not stand for an offhand shot, I devised 
other means of practice. I made perndulums of 
wood blocks, tin cans and empty bottles sus- 
pended with.a strong cord from the limb of a 
tree, and shot them while in motion. The bottle 
makes the most interesting target, shattering 
when struck, but is attended with some hazard 


‘on account of the lead sometimes glancing from 


the glass surface. But the best target for snap 
shooting with the rifle at distances up to 100 
yards or even greater I found’ to be a keg roll- 
ing down a steep hillside. One might say that 
a beer keg would be appropriate for the. target, 
but on account of the metal hoops causing glanc- 
ing shots, it is a little dangerous. I used a grape 
keg from Malaga or California. Starting it with 
the foot, and moving quickly to one side while 
the keg gathered momentum, I sent the first two 
or three shots into the head, the others I aimed 
to plant near the second or third hoop, choosing 
one as the heart or vital spot of the imaginary 
quarry, which was endeavoring to escape. By 
the time the rolling target reached the bottom of 
the hill my magazine was empty, and after a rea- 
sonable amount of practice a little blackened hole 
in the keg gave account of each shot 

There being no game in convenient reach I 
had to rely solely on artificial means of rifle 
practice, and was careful never to fire a gun 
where it might be attended with danger or where 
it would cause a violation of the laws or give 
In stalking, however, I got 
some good practice by crawling through the 
grass and weeds on rabbits, squirrels and chicken 
hawks. I was astonished to realize how many 
useful points it was possible to pick up at home 
on the subject of wild life. 

As a result of my persistent and conscientious 
training I gradually attained a degree of physi- 
cal proficiency, quite sufficient to myself, in the 
various attainments essential to a fair measure 
of success in following primitive trails. Through 





constant application my marksmanship became 
reasonably reliable and fairly true. Within the 
outlines of what would be the vital spots of an 
object as large as a bull wapiti-or a silver-tip, 
I could plant a bullet up to a distance of 250 
yards, and a moving target representing a two- 
year-old prong buck usually carried away the 
lead or its little aperture, up to 100 or 125 yards. 
With my little bird rifle I decapitated imaginary 
sage hens and wood grouse forty paces away. 
Physically, from toughened bare soles to weather 
beaten scalp lock, every part of my anatomy be- 
came inured to a variety of hardships and to sud- 
den exposures. It became unnecessary for me 


to take any unusual precaution against rain, 


GETTING READY FOR BIGHORN HUNTING. 


snow, frost or any violent change of weather. 
My head cleared up, eyes extended their range 
of vision, nerves became steady, heart strong, 
wind long, and endurance satisfactory. My es- 
pecial training track was a picturesque parkway 
over some sharply defined foothills, with grade 
steep enough to reduce a saddle horse to a 
slow walk. The distance was about five miles 
up hill and down dale, and I trotted it lightly 
shod or barefoot in thirty-three minutes and 
pulled up with wind to spare. 

How these varied and careful preparations 


served me in the mountain wilderness—of these’ 


hunting adventures, calling into: constant play all 
that is strongest and best in man’s physical make 
up, demonstrating the practical worth of my 
studied training, sufficient or insufficient as it 
may appear, I propose to tell the patient readers 
of Forest AND STREAM in an early issue. 
WILuiAM BreNT ALTSHELER. 





The Boy Behind the Man. 


Newport, Ky., July 29—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Three miles south of the oorporation 
line, on the east bank of Licking River, in the 
bottom land between that erratic stream and the 
railroad, a number of years ago there lay a sheet 
of water something larger than a pond, though 
scarcely reaching the dignity of a lake. 

It had been formed many years before by 
damming a deep and heavily thicketed ravine, 
thereby forming a convenient water supply for 
the needs of the railroad round-house hard by, 
From time immemorial, according to the small 
boys’ calendar, it. had been locally known as 
Duck Pond, probably because the fall and spring 
migratory ducks visited it in passing by. It was 
famous among a certain cult who delighted 
to wander along its delightfully meandering banks 
on Saturday afternoons and angle for little sun- 
fish and mud-cats, with an occasional snapping 
turtle or sucker thrown in to vary the sport. 

It was deep in many parts, and everywhere the 
black and dismal dead timber, standing in its 
midst, was more than offset by the beauty of its 
banks. Some parts were low and marshy, others 
abrupt and steep, reaching to quite a height by 
contrast with the surrounding bettom. The 
banks were masked by thickets of many decidu- 
ous trees, shrubs and briar patches everywhere. 
Many beaten paths wandered through them down 
to certain favored -fishing or hunting spots. 

Following its windings through the channel, 
the little lake may. have been from half to three- 


quarters of a mile in length and ‘from five to 


one hundred yards in width. At its lower or 
western end, at no great distance from the river, 
was the dam, originally a huge fill of brush, tim- 
ber, stones and clay, but now completely over- 
grown like all the rest with shrubbery, black and 
raspberries and tangled vines. The dam was 
perhaps thirty feet in height, and from: its out- 
ward base the deep, dark hollow dropped away 
through a grove of forest patriarchs interspersed 
with willows, alders and straggling undergrowth 
to the level of Licking River some fifty feet 
below. 


Even in midsummer the cool depths of that 
shaded, quiet glen seemed like part of another 
world. To plunge suddenly from the sun glare 
above into that restful and inviting retreat was 
like a visit to an ice house in August or a plunge 
into spring water during the heat of the summer 
day. Down through the middle of the ravtae 
ran the overflow fromthe spill-way, murmuring 
and splashing over the stones and gravel below, 
an ideal haunt for certain feathered game. 

Daddie and I often visited this locality and 
fished, hunted and loafed away many an other- 
wise wasted hour upon its banks. Although. the 
water was ‘dark and brown from the dead wood 
in its depths it was clear and transparent and 
continually in slow motion from the many little 
springs within its bed. Once in a great while 
an exfraordinary freshet in the adjacent rivers 
overflowed its banks, hence the number and 
variety of its habitants. 

We were qut there one day when I was a 
youngster. I was fishing and had a string of 
little fellows as long as my arm—the string was 
—to show for my newly acquired skill. Daddie 
had the family musket and was fondly looking 
for anything in the way of late summer game 
that might chance to appear. After a while we 
wandered aimlessly around to the lower end of 
the pond, and while I held to the path along the 
margin Daddie tramped down into the depths of 
the ravine. He had previously stood for awhile 
as if in doubt, peering down-through the. inter- 
laced branches and leaves, and once I heard him 
softly say: 

“My, what a likely spot for one!” 

He had been down there some time and I was 
beginning to wonder what had-become of him, 
when all of a sudden I heard a whistling clutter 
of quick driving wings, then the slightly muffled 
report of the musket from the shady ‘glen, and 
a large brownish bird fell into the blackberry 
“ae close to where I stood at the edge of the 

am. 

“Mark, dead bird!” I heard Daddie excitedly 
call, and as I answered him: “Here, found;” 


he came bounding up out of the thicket, all eager- ° 
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ness and exultation. -I showed him the location 
where my bare feet could not go, and his heavy 
walking shoes soon stamped a path to the bird 
which lay where it had fallen, stone dead. 

“What is it, Daddie?” I asked him, as he came 
back with the bird in his hand. “I’ve killed a 
nuniber of them back in Canada, but this is the 
first I ever came across in this country. My, 
but isn’t he a beauty? Just look at that glorious 
eve!’ He had all the while been smoothing out 
the torn and rumpled feathers and he now held 
the beautiful bird up to my wondering eyes. It 
was considerably larger than a quail, much the 
same general brown color as the female quail 
especially, but a richer tone to its marking of 
velvety chocolate and brown, and its strong 
black bill sorne two inches in length. The bird’s 
laree round eye, black and full, expressive even 
in death, made it an extraordinarily handsome 
crcature, and still consumed by curiosity, I began 
to experience a share of Daddie’s enthusiasm. 

“\Vhat is it—I mean what kind of bird is it, 
Daddie?” I again asked, somewhat impatiently, 
be it confessed; but he,paid no attention to me. 

‘Come and I'll show you where I flushed 
him!’ and he led the way down into the ravine 
till he came to a small sandbar where he showed 
me a number of small holes where the bird had 
driven its bill down into the mud and sand in 
search of worms, while the white splash of its 
sign was here and there beside its tracks. 

After an interesting and somewhat drawn ac- 
count of the history and habits of the bird and 
its many excellencies, he concluded with some 
fecling : 

“You will never kill many of them, Jack, as 
they are getting scarcer each year, and in fact 
they were never plenty, at least in my time; but 
if you should ever have the good fortune to bag 
one, remember, it will be the happiest moment 
of your life. Take a good look at this one, son, 
as you may never see another as long as you 
live!” 

“But what is it, Daddie?” 

“This sir,” said he, pride swelling up his chest 
until to my great amazement his voice grew husky, 
“is the grandest bird that flies; the crowned king 
of all American game birds, the eagerly-sought, 


highly-prized, and in a dual sense evanescent - 


woodcock!” Joun S. Roesuck, Jr. 


Virginia Field Trials Association. 


RicHMonpD, Va., Aug. .3.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The board of governors of the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Field Trials Association met at 
the Mt. Elliott Hotel, Mt. Elliott Springs, Va., 
on Aug. 2 and 3. It was decided to hold the 
sixth annual meeting at Spray, N. C., Tuesday, 
Nov. 19, 1907. There will be three stakes, a 
members’ derby, all age, and a free-for-all. The 
purses will average $500. There will be given 
also three beautiful silver cups, one by the asso- 
ciation, one by Mr. Geo. C. Thomas,, Philadel- 
, and one by B. Frank Mehane, of Spray, 
i 

The Virginia-Carolina Association is the largest 
in the country, it being open to all amateur 
sportsmen, and the initiation fee is only $5. ‘I'he 
next meeting will be the biggest in its history. 

Cuas. B. Cooke, Sec’y. 





Game Birds in Town. 


Sayre, Pa., Aug. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In a vacant lot in South Waverly, which is prac- 
tically a part of Sayre, a bevy of quail hava taken 
their residence, and there, amid the turmoil and 
hustle of a busy community, the little chaps 
whistle and make merry with no apparent fear 
of molestation. 

The prohibitive measures in force against the 
use of firearms within municipal limits insures 
the feathered colony immunity from harm at the 
hands of the pot hunter, and with the care and 
attention given the birds by local sportsmen it 
is ‘hoped to induce the brown pipers to become 


permanent residents of the village. 
M. CHILL. 


THE Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. _ Ask your dea'er to 
supply you regularly. 
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“ The Wood Duck. 


Boston,’ Aug. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
This beautiful duck, whose numbers have been 
so rapidly depleted in the last two decades, is 
now protected for a term of years in Massachu- 
setts. It is a great pity that all the New Eng- 
land States do not give them the same protec- 
tion. The laws on fish and game in these States, 
which are in so nearly the same latitude, should 
be uniform. Not only would it be a greater pro- 
tection, but it would lighten and lessen the labors 
of the game wardens in making arrests. 


- 





TAKING LESSONS IN CLIFF CLIMBING. 


Massachusetts. occupies an unique position in 
being: next door neighbor to four out of five of 
the New England States. Some of these States 
are divided by streams on one side of which fish 
and game are protected, while on the other they 
can be taken. Again, the line between the States 
may tun for miles through a forest where it 
would be hard to know whether you were shoot- 
ing in one State or another. It does not seem 
fair for one State to protect certain kinds of 
game, only to have it destroyed in an adjoining 
State. We have an excellent board of commis- 


sioners who I believe would be only too glad to 


meet, confer or work with the game commis- 
sioners of the other New England States, so 
that we might have uniform laws on fish and 
game which would benefit all alike, 

Our two migrating game birds, the woodcock 
and the woodduck, seem to be-in the greatest 
danger of extinction, as they are_ relentlessly 
pursued by sportsmen North and South. We 
are burning the candle at both ends. It seems 
as if only a Federal law, applied to all the States, 
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can save these birds from being. wiped off the 
face of the earth. Nature’s insurgent son, man, 
must be careful how he interferes with her. laws. 

The woodduck is very prolific and under favor- 
able conditions and proper protection would in- 
crease rapidly. I know of one nest this season, 
in an old hollow apple tree, that contained twenty- 
five eggs from which twenty-three were hatched 
and safely led- away to the nearby brook by the 
parent birds. I have heard of as many as forty 
eggs being found in a nest, but think it a very 
rare exception. 

There are several causes for their lessening 
numbers; a changed condition in the clearing 
away of the old forest growth with the old hol- 
low trees, the building of summer cottages near’ 
the ponds where they used to breed, the increas- 
ing number of sportsmen who are tempted by 
the brilliant colors of the male and pursue them 
relentlessly. Audubon called it the handsomest 
duck in America. ‘Thoreau speaks of having 
seen them often in his rambles along the Con 
cord River, where they were numerous forty or 
fifty years ago. They are an early migrant. 
Very few are found in this section after Sep- 
tember. They are well named the summer duck. 

Mr. Brewster, author and ornithologist, who 
has a summer camp on the Concord River, makes 
a very good suggestion that boxes be.made and 
fastened to the trees along the banks of the river 
in order to attract the woodducks back to their 
former haunts. With their sharp claws they can 
climb a tree like a squirrel. 

Some years ago some boys I knew caught a 
number of the young, and placing them in an 
empty barrel thought they had them safe, but 
they soon regained their liberty by climbing up 
the side of the barrel. 

They are not so wild as many other kinds of 
ducks, and are easily domesticated, and as game 
for the table are considered among the finest of 
the duck family. Uniform laws to protect them 
both North and South are very muck needed. 

Gro. L. Brown. 





New Publications. 


“Spirit LAKE” is a new book every youth who 
loves the woods and stories of Indian life will 
read with deep interest and profit, for it is a 
tale of the wanderings for a year of Standing 
Wolf and his family (Saulteaux, a branch of 
the Ojibway tribe of Indians) in search of 
fur bearing animals in the Strong Woods of 
Canada. The story, which was both-written and 
illustrated by Arthur Heming, opens with the 
preparations for departure -from Fort Determina- 
tion, in September, the long voyage of the fleet 
of canoes to Spirit Lake, the camp building and 
trap making, hunting, fishing and home life of 
the Indians; their habits and failings. Wab- 
ud-ow, a conjurer, had warned Standing Wolf 
not to hunt at Spirit Lake, as, should he do so, 
he would surely be killed by the spirit wolf that 
haunted the vicinity, but it transpired that the 
conjurer’s' visions were selfish ones, for he was 
found trapping on the hunting grounds of Stand- 
ing Wolf, who finally overhauled and crippled 
him in a fight, and afterward saw him disappear 
in Lonely River, a victim of the Snow-Wetigo. 
Mr. Heming’s pictures are as good. as the story 
they serve so well to illustrate. The supersti- 
tions, beliefs and habits of the Indians he has 
woven into the story so pleasingly that one learns 
something useful in every chapter, while the mild 
thread of romance adds a charm all its own. 
Published by the Macmillan Company, New York. 





“Light TACKLE SEA FISHING,” concluded in 
this issue: of Forest AND STREAM, may soon ap- 
pear in book form. Mr. Eddy is considering the 


matter, and as nothing relative to the use of. 


light tackle for sea fishing. has as yet appeared 
in book form. his friends. are urging him to 
supply the needed manual. 





THE Macmillan Company will publish “Gray 
Lady and the Rirds” in the near future. This 
is Mabel Osgood Wright’s latest book, and while 
it will appeal strongly to the young people, it 
cannot fail of the approval of all who are work- 
ing for the protection of our native birds. 
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Light Tackle Sea Fishing. - XI. 


NEEDLEssS to say, the dealers look upon light 
tackle fishing as the finest thing that ever 
happened. They are only too glad to encourage 
it by giving prizes and in every possibly way. 
Never in the history of Southern California has 
there been such a sale of sea-fishing goods as 
during the past two seasons. Last summer the 
dealers on the island and in Los Angeles again 
and again ran out of the lines and rods de- 
manded. 

It is possible the Catalina Light Tackle Club 
may be obliged to take the sale of lines under 
its own control. ‘There are -many different 
makes and brands, an.l while all are nine-strand, 
no two are alike in strength or size. By put- 
ting more flax in each strand it is easy to make 
a nine-strand as large and strong as a twelve; 
in fact, this has been done and the lines sold 
with a guaranty to test 24 pounds. The natural 
tendency on the part of the manufacturers is 
to increase the strength of the strand. Warning 
was sent to all the dealers before the opening of 
this season, ‘but possibly the only satisfactory 
solution will be for the club to have made a stand- 
ard line, testing not over 18 pounds and either 
furnish it or have it sold under the club name. 

One word as to the cost of fishing at Catalina, 
a matter which interests the man who intends 
going. 

Hotel rates vary from $2 to $5 per day. Rent 
of launch, $5 per half day, $9 per day. Many 
men fish but the half day, but to get the record 
fish one should keep everlastingly at it. With 
incidentals one can count on $15 per day. If 
two men fish together the cost of.the launch 
is divided, but the light tackle fisherman wants 
a boat to himself. It is poor fun to sit from an 
hour to five hours doing nothing while the 
other fellow is fighting a fish. 

Two men may go out for a day’s fun and both 
fish all the time, regardless whether one has a 
fish on or not. By .careful handling of their 
rods and rapid shifting of positions when the 
fish cross, tangles may be avoided, but if try- 
ing for big fellows the risk of losing a good 
one is too great. 

Visiting sportsmen cannot rely upon the com- 
pany that owns the island, or upon any one 
prominently connected With it for assistance, 
advice or favors. Unless there is a certainty of 
an immediate return in dollars and cents the 
company does virtually nothing to advance the 
sport. On the contrary, it often does much to 
discourage it. Both the Tuna Club and the 
Light Tackle Club were organized and are man- 
aged by amateurs who love the sport. So long 
as Mr. T. S. Manning, Vice-President of the 
Tuna Club, and Mr. E. H. Brewster, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Light Tackle Club, have 
homes on the island, the visiting angler may 
be sure of a cordial greeting and sound advice. 

Those who wish to read graphic and enter- 
taining descriptions of all the fish about Catalina 
should get Charles Frederick Holder’s delight- 
ful books. He knows the island, its haunts and 
habits better than any man living, except Mexi- 
can Joe, and in his candid moments Joe admits 
a dense ignorance concerning some of the many 
things the professor knows. 

Professor Holder organized the Tuna Club, 
systematized the use of rod and reel in tuna 
fishing, caught the first large fish, was instru- 
mental in starting the aquarium, and is a con- 
sistent advocate of the use of light tackle; last, 
but. not least, he founded the “Porch Club,” 
where fishermen gather after the labors of the 
day are over and recount their exploits, real 
and imaginary. 

It is after dusk, on the porch, that the fish 
assume their true proportions, and tales of lost 
ones take on those iridescent hues of the mar- 


velous which so delight the ancient fisherman. 

A book inside contains in black and white the 
record-breaking feats of the members of the 
club, and many are the narratives of brilliant 
achievements with rod and reel, but they fish 
no more save in the deep, dark and mysterious 
recesses of the imagination or amidst those 
more alluring depths where cracked ice abounds 
and the subtle flavor of mint is rampant—there 


they often catch a “big one” with rods no: 


heavier than a wisp of straw. 

Like every fisherman on the retired list, the 
wisdom of these venerable anglers increases day 
by day, and there they sit watching the arrivals 
on the noon boat, and the departures on the 
afternoon boat with the phlegmatic indifference 
of age. People may come and people may go; 
it matters not to them. Their fame is secure, or 
if not absolutely secure they rivet the loose 
places each evening by modest stories which fill 
the newly arrived tender-rod with amazement 
and admiration. 

Did you ever hear the professor’s story of 
the shark? 


If not, then you have a treat in store—as Mr. 
Golightly says of the waters of Harrogate. 

He wrote it out. Two editors returned it 
on the ground they did not publish fiction; an- 
other said his readers did not care for fairy 
tales; a fourth had heart disease and signed 
the pledge. It runs something like this: 

“After the huge monster, which was some- 
thing over forty-two feet long, had dragged me 
under fourteen times, I grabbed it by the tail to 
avoid its murderous jaws. We were in about 
sixty feet of the most beautiful water. fish ever 
swam in. The green was of a translucent qual- 
ity I had never before noticed, though I had 
frequently penetrated much greater depths in 
search of sea-fauna, coral beads, and Aztec 
curios generally, fragments of which abound in 
that locality. The wreck of a Spanish galleon 
lay at my right, a reef of dead and deserted 
coral at my left; above I could catch the faint 
glimmer of the sun and the shadow of the long, 
lank figure of the Seminole Chief peering down 
at me through what appeared to be a water 
glass; but was it a water glass, or a bottle of 
the potent ‘pain-killer’? I had scarce time to 
observe and make a note of all these things for 
future use when the shark with one swish of its 
mighty tail threw me clean through the side of 
the galleon, where my attention was diverted 
and at the same time arrested, by a broken 
chest, the huge iron bands of which had long 
since rusted through, and a heap of glittering 
gold. Doubtless centuries ago * * * 
pirate chief * * * his hoard of ill-gotten 
gains * * * awreck * * * just retribution. 
Holding fast to the tail of the shark with my left 
hand, I filled the pockets of my bathing suit 
with the golden doubloons * * *.” 

At this point there is usually a reference to 
the Seminole Chief patiently waiting above and 
a call for the boy with the tray. The story may 
never be finished, but if it is, it will be some 
summer’s night on the porch with the moon 
shimmering on the waters of Avalon Bay, and 


after the shade of the Seminole Chief has been 


duly propitiated by copious libations—for like a 
ghostly vision he hangs and hangs, and still 
hangs over the edge of his punt waiting, wait- 
ing, like the governor of North Carolina, for 
the Professor to rise and end the suspense. 

One afternoon, after the members had care- 
fully adjusted themselves in their chairs for a 
long and dozy session, the Treasurer, who had 
been “over town” and just returned from San 
Pedro in his new launch, spoke up: 

“Well, I heard a new one yesterday.” 

“The yellowtail are working the sardines over 
there by Sugar Loaf,” the Ancient Secretary re- 
marked irrelevantly. 


“I don’t see any yellowtail,” the Raw Mem- 


ber spoke up, gazing earnestly in the direction - 


indicated. The Raw Member was not entirely 
immune. -He had not absolutely lost all de- 
sire to fish; the suggestion of yellowtail in the 
bay aroused certain primitive predatory in- 
stincts which it was one of the missions of the 
Porch Club to suppress. 

“Do you see them gulls?” the Ancient Secre- 
tary asked with an accent of contempt; “well, 
under the gulls there are sardines and under 
the sardines there are yellowtail—anyway, they 
were there when I fished that spot nine years 
ago. 

“But, say, you fellows, I tell you I heard a 
good one over town yesterday,” the Treasurer 
insisted. . 

“T dry mine every night,” the Commodore in- 
terjected by way of reopening the line discussion. 

“Well, if you fellows don’t want to hear my 
story you needn’t;” the Treasurer looked an- 
noyed. 

“Fire away,” the Professor answered encour- 
agingly. 

The Treasurer deftly rolled another cigarette, 
adjusted his forelock and began. 

“Well, you see, there was a fellow by the 
name of Jones——” 

“We've heard that story before,” the Secre- 
tary interrupted. 

“Shut up,” the Treasurer was getting im- 
patient. “Jones was a great fisherman, but un- 
like the rest of us he told such stories about 
the size of the fish he caught that no one be- 
lieved him and they used to laugh whén he be- 
gan one of his yarns. ‘By Jingo!’ he exclaimed 
one day, ‘I'll get a pair of scales and show you 
fellows after this,’ and sure enough Jones bought 
a set of brand-new scales and when he caught a 
fish he would wéigh it in the presence of awe- 
struck friends. One day a baby dropped into a 
neighbor’s house and they rushed over -for 
Jones’ scales to weigh the kid and, by Jove, 
it weighed 55 pounds.” 

There was a loud guffaw down below the edge 
of the porch. Peering over, they saw Mexican 
Joe holding his sides and laughing like to split. 

“What are you laughing at, Joe?” the Pro- 
fessor asked with some asperity. 

As soon as Joe could restrain himself he 
stammered. 

“T—I la-anded on this isla-and more’n fo-orty 
years ago, a-and that sto-ory was o-old then.” 

“But did the baby really weigh 55 pounds?” 
the Raw Member asked with interest. 

There were several moments of silence almost 
oppressive. At length the Ancient Secretary 
said impressively: ; 

“As babies go it was a large one, about the 
biggest ever landed, and the scales may have 
needed some slight adjustment for kids, but they 
were all right for fish.” 

As became so conservative an organization, 
the Porch Club at first looked askance at the 
use of light tackle, as an innovation to be 
frowned upon. 

“May do for smelt.” the Secretary remarked 
as he gingerly handled a ten-ounce rod and 
placed it carefully on the railing. 

“These new-fangled things will spoil the 
sport,” the Commodore urged mournfully 

“That reminds me,” and the Professor gazed 
with a reminiscent expression out over the 
placid waters of the bay, “of the tuna I landed 
on a trout rod and silk line with a single gut 
leader. I played him from Church Rock to 
Long Point and back again. Four times the 
fish pulled me overboard, but each time I man- 
aged to gain a few yards of line by reeling in the 
slack. The fourth time I was about played out 
when Jim reached over with his gaff and caught 
me by the seat of my corduroys as I was going 
under for the last time——” 
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“Jim!” the Ancient Secretary exclaimed. 
“Yes, Jim Gardner was in.the boat. He 
weis hed the fish and said it was a 200-pounder.” 

' dry mine,” the Commodore murmured as 
he motioned the boy with the tray to come 
alongside. ARTHUR JEROME Eppy. 

[CONCLUSION. ] 


Canadian Fish and Fishing. 


Qvesec, Aug. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 


Senator Jotham P. Allds, who opened the ouana-* 


niche fishing at the Grand Discharge this season, 


enivyed some excellent sport. He is an adept 
with, the fly-rod, and now that he has killed 
ouavaniche, not many varieties of the best game 
fishes of America have escaped him. The 
steumer was not yet regularly crossing Lake St. 
John to the Discharge when the Senator went 
there and he had to take a roundabout course. 
In two days’ fishing he killed over thirty fish, 
his last one a five-pounder. On two or three 
different occasions he hooked and played two 
fish at the same time. 


Constant rains have kept the water in Lake 
St. John so high that the ouananiche fishing is 
likely to continue good all summer, thus afford- 
ing some compensation for the lateness of the 
opening. Steamers now cross the lake from 
Roberval daily. There is this year, as last, quite 
a noticeable increase in both the number and 
the size of fish in the Grand Discharge, un- 
doubtedly due to the total prohibition of all net- 
ting of ouananiche. 

ke Edward continues to give marvelous ,ac- 
counts of itself this season. Only a day or two 
ago nearly a dozen of its big red trout, averag- 
ing 4% pounds, were exhibited in the window 
of a newspaper office in Quebec. 

The new line of the Canadian transcontinental 
railway now under construction. is opening up 
a magnificent fish and game country from one 
end of the Dominion to the other. It is bound 
to attract many lovers of big game to the north- 
ern part of the British Columbia Rockies and 
also to the far northern Peace River Valley, 
while upon both sides of the St. Lawrence in 
Quebec it will afford easy access to a good moose, 
caribou and deer country and to virgin trout 
waters. 
tory that it will develop for the sportsman will 
be between Lake Abitibi and La Tuque on ‘the 
St. Maurice River, while on the south shore, 
after crossing the new Quebec bridge, it will 
open up a wild fish and game country in the 
vicinity of the Maine border. 

I have just returned from a trip along the line 
of the railway where it is being constructed to 
the headwaters of the St. Maurice. Ascending 
the river from La Tuque to the mouth of La 
Croche, we ascended that tortuous stream forty 
miles and then portaged into a series of lakes 
recently leased from the Government by some 
of the officials of the railway, where some of the 
grandest trout fishing I have seen for years was 
enjoyed. The fish in different lakes were of 
course of different sizes, but one particularity 
of these almost virgin waters was the remark- 
able average maintained by the fish in each of 
them. In Lake Kennedy, for instance, the trout 
ran from 2 to 6 pounds, with 3 and 4 pound fish 
predominating. In little Lake Clair, on the other 
hand, almost all the fish caught were from 1 to 
1% pounds, but I never saw a lake so abundantly 
stocked as this is, or where the trout riSe so 
greedily to the fly, and that in the heat of the 
day and in the middle of July. Thirty of these 
fis sh rose to my flies and were killed in the course 
of an hour and I was compelled to stop fish- 
ing or to put back all other fish hooked, although 
six men were in camp, for fear that some of 
them might be wasted. 

On another day one of our party killed a score 
of fish in an hour in the same lake. All these 

lakes are beautifully wooded right dow to the 
water’s edge and surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains. Beautiful mountain streams, rather brooks 
than little rivers, connect some of these lakes, 
and the tracks of big game were found by the 
margins of the lakes. This region of the upper 
St. Maurice is destined to become a great resort 
ior sportsmen, E. T. D. CHAMBERS, 





‘tthe most successful in years. 


In the north of Quebec the best terri- - 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


In Pennsylvania Waters. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The trout season has closed in Pennsylvania, 
and, taking into consideration the unfavorable 
weather, it was far better than last year, which 
was better than it had been in many years. Ac- 
cording to reports from all parts of the State, 
there was a gratifying number of fish consider- 
ably beyond the legal limit of six inches. 

The reports given out early in the season 
that in counties like McKean, Potter and Pike 
the fishermen had no temptation to take small 
trout because there were so many large ones, 
seems to have prevailed in most parts of the 
State throughout the season. Very cold weather 
which lasted into June prevented excellent fly- 
fishing, but the worm fishermen had no cause 
to complain. They could operate regardless of 
cold or high water, and to some extent low 
water. The good reports come even from 
counties like Berks, where there is a large popu- 
lation and where most of the trout streams flow 
through cultivated meadows. A dispatch to the 
Philadelphia Ledger from Reading, dated July 29, 
declared that the trout season is pronounced 
There were many 
trout caught and in most instances they were 
of good size. 

Because of the environments. of population 
and cultivation, this statement is very significant. 
Anglers from that section attribute the mainten- 
ance of trout fishing and its improvement to 
stocking. The anglers of Berks county are en- 
thusiastic in this particular, drawing thousands 
of trout from the State hatcheries every year. 

As far as can be learned the palm this year 
was carried off by Monroe, Center, Clinton and, 
Pike counties, both for size and numbers, and 
the outlook for next year is brighter. The 
streams, they say, are literally alive with little 
fish, Indeed, so many of them showed up in 
some of the waters as to be almost a nuisance 
and started some of those who are impatient or 
thoughtless to agitate for a repeal of the bene- 
ficent law which makes the minimum size trout 
to be caught legally six inches. 

This is particularly true of the fisherman who 
loves to fish the small*streams in which trout 
make their principal breeding places and not 
often occupied by old or large fish. These set 
up ‘the cry which makes the experienced angler 
smile that the law ought to permit a five-inch 
trout to be caught, because the majority hooked 
are killed. If those who advance this argument 
only knew what experienced anglers know, that 
in 95 cases out of 100 fish killed after being 
returned to the stream is due entirely to a lack 
of knowledge of the real habits of the trout and 
how to handle them, or wantonness, they would 
not be so quick to make their views public. 

Some extraordinarily large trout were caught 
during July. Aaron Bisbing, of Analomink, 
catight one measuring 21 inches long from 
Brodhead’s. Creek, and William H. DeWar 
captured one from the West Branch at Henry- 
ville, Monroe county, on the 13th which meas- 
ured 2134 inches, and in less than half an hour 
afterward captured another measuring 20% 
inches. Mr. DeWar is a Philadelphian. The 
species of trout is not given, but is supposed to 
have been brown trout, as this species is very 
abundant and of large size in the West Branch. 
Clayton Brown, of Bellefonte, caught a 19'/4- 
inch brown trout and Edward J. Kroll, of 
Waynesboro, Franklin county, captured on the 
oth of July 22 brook and rainbow trout that 
weighed in the aggregate 13 pounds. The fish 
averaged 12 to 14 inches each. 

Sullivan county yielded one trout weighing 
2 pounds 14 ounces, said to have been caught 
by Charles R. Stark, at Callicoon Center. A 
21-inch 3-pound trout was captured from Roar- 
ing Creek in Columbia county by C. E. Kressler, 
of Catawissa. Walter S. Steelman, of Wilkes- 
barre, caught three from the Henryville dam 
in one day measuring 14, 161%4 and 18% inches. 
Even young ladies in Pennsylvania are learn- 

ing to catch large trout. Miss Lucille Morse, a 
16-year-old maid of Pittsburg, caught a 24- -inch 
brown trout in Spruce Creek, Huntingdon 
county, on July 6. The fish weighed 5 pounds 
I0 ounces, and is the largest fish of which 
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record has been made, as far as known to the 
writer, this year. The same day that this fish 
was caught a stranger at Spruce Creek station 
was seen with a brown trout which he said he 
caught in Spruce Creek that weighed 4% 
pounds. He did not seem very anxious to talk 
about the fish to those who saw and were ad- 
miring it, and: from the fact that he is said to 
have had a basket full of outlines with him, it 
was strongly suspected that he had not caught 
the fish in a legal manner. 

Brown trout are increasing with almost 
alarming rapidity in many of the trout streams 
of Pennsylvania. Anglers fishing the Lacka- 
waxen in Wayne county report that nearly one- 
third of their. catches were of this species. A 
correspondent in Blair county asserts that Piney 
Creek now contains more brown trout than 
brooks. The Hon. Henry C. Cox, of Wells- 
boro, Pike cotinty, a member of the Board of 
Fishery Commission, says they are greatly on 
the increase ‘in the streams in that county and 
in the early part of July caught one (with a fly) 
in Pine Creek, or the mouth of Four- Mile Run, 
that weighed about 4 pounds. There is a grow- 
ing revulsion of sentiment in favor of the brown 
trout in Pennsylvania. A few years ago there 
was such an outcry against the fish because of 
its destructiveness and its fondness for brook 
trout that the Fish Commission ceased propa- 
gating it. Within the-last six months the de- 
partment has been getting many letters asking 
for the fish tg be propagated again, especially 
for streams the banks of which have been de- 
nuded of forest and the water temperature, be-’ 
came too high for successful growth and con- 
tinuance of brook trout. If the sentiment grows 
to such an extent as to make it again a popular 
fish, perhaps there is hope for the hog-like 
rooter, the German carp. Indeed, this fish is 
not regarded to-day with the antipathy it used to 
be in some quarters of the State,*especially the 
Schuylkill valley. 

Pennsylvania is now on the second month of 
the bass season. The first fifteen days were. 
very unsatisfactory to the conscientious angler 
because, owing to the backward season, the bass 
were not all off the nests before the first of 
July. The reports regarding bass fishing are 
very contradictory. In some sections it is 
claimed to he very fine, while in a few it is called 
distinctly poor. In the West Branch of the Sus- 
quehanna the water has been so muddy and 
high in the neighborhood of Lewisburg that 
nearly all fishing of this character has ceased. 
Another story is told of the North Branch of the 
Susquehanna, especially in Wyoming and Brad- 
ford counties. The Susquehanna, at this point 
undoubtedly the paradise for bass fishermen, is 
rapid, clears quickly and there is an abundance 
of fish. Fish Warden Shoemaker, who has this 
territory in hand, is a terror to the fish law 
breakers, and anglers who observe the law and 
believe in it give much to the credit for the good 
fishing to Mr. Shoemaker. 

The Perkiomen Creek in Montgomery county, 
a tributary of the Schuylkill, "seems also to be 
maintaining the high reputation it has held for 
several years and is yielding fine sport wheriever 
the water is right. Four members of the Perki- 
omen Rod and Gun Club caught 75 pounds of 
bass, sunfish, catfish and chubs from the Perki- 
omen and Parkside on July 11. 

The Conococheague in Franklin county is 
yielding good sport, and John A. Mickley, of 
Gettysburg, caught 31 bass in one day from 
Marsh Creek. The Tulpehockon in Berks 
county, and the Brandywine in Chester county 
are also yielding many fish. Some of the 
catches reach from 15 to 20 a day from these 
streams, under proper conditions. 

John W. Blummer, of Altoona, caught 30 bass, 
17 wall-eyed pike and a number of other fish 
from the Juniata River in a two days’ outing. 
From the upper Delaware come good reports. 
Dr. Townsend, the head of the New York 
Aquarium, with a friend canoed down thé upper 
river from Hancock to Port Jervis the early 
part of July and caught as many fish over 12 
inches long as they could eat. 

Last year the lower Susquehanna was very 
bad for bass, and this year it is poorer and no- 
body seems able to account for it. A few of the 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





western streams, like the Shenango and the 
upper Allegheny are said to be good, but from 
most of the rivers and creeks poor bass.fishing 
is reported, due principally to water pollution 
and to the persistent use of gigs. 

Pickerel .fishing in the northeastern lakes is 
exceptionally fine. This is claimed to be par- 
ticularly true of the lakes in Wayne and Sus- 
quehanna counties. 

The newspapers are beginning to take notice 
of an increased catch of frogs and for the in- 
crease the hatching work of the State and the 
enforcement of the close season is given much 
of the credit. 

The board of pardons recently recommended 
the pardon of R. L. Higgins, of McKean 
county, sentenced to jail for 540 days for having 
caught 54 under-size trout, and immediately 
after the Governor signed the young man’s 
pardon. The case was taken to the pardon 
board after the fish commissioner and Senator 
McKean, of McKean county, and the prose- 
cuting attorney had tried several other methods 
in vain of having the young man released. He 
had served 242 days of his sentence and this 
was thought to be ample punishment, especially 
in view of the alleged fact that there were two 
companions who were believed to be more 
guilty than he. 

Interest in the conviction of Special Fish 
Warden Riley, of Luzerne county, and his 
sentence of 1,300 days for selling under-size 
trout has not yet died out. A few sentimental- 
ists are of the opinion that this sentence was 
excessive, but the commissioner of fisheries, as 
well as the State constabulary, hold that the man 
has got only his just deserts. The warden was 
derelict of his sworn duty and there were 
other complaints made against him and it was 
felt by the authorities that he should be made 
an example of. 

At the last session of the Legislature there 
was an amendment to Section 2 of the Act of 
May 20, 1901, which provided for unlimited tip- 
ups for fishing through the ice and an unlimited 
number of rods for catching game fish and pro- 
viding that violations of the sections should be 
misdemeanors. The Lycoming County Court 
this month declared that part which related to 
the legal procedure to be _ unconstitutional. 
Hence the procedures are once more summary. 

Public attention is being drawn to the splendid 
work of Henry V. Coder, of Williamsport, in 
stocking streams. It is stated that within the 
last few years he has made the remarkable 
record of planting over 21,000,000 wall-eyed pike 
fry and thousands of other kinds of fish in the 
Susquehanna River. The results are plainly 
shown in the better fishing for wall-eyed pike 
in that part of the river. 

The Selinsgrove Tribune in a recent issue 
speaks very slightingly of the department of 
fisheries. It says: 

“Tf there is a humbug connected with the 
State, it is the department with which Fish 
Commissioner Meehan is connected. The vast 
sums appropriated by the Legislature is a use- 


less and unprofitable expenditure of money. In- 


proof of this we need but refer to the fact 
that the streams of the State have been so 
thoroughly stocked on the Meehan theory ‘that 
they are to-day almost entirely without fish.” 

This is published for the benefit of those who 
claim to be catching more fish than ever in 
different parts of the State. 


BoNnIFACIUS. 


Fish Do Not Hear. 


Much controversy has taken place on the ques- 
tion of the sense of hearing in fish, and many 
experiments have been tried with a view of set- 
tling it. Some of the latest of these are those 
of which M. Marage has given an account in the 
Paris Comptes Rendus. The fish experimented 
with were carp, tench, pike, eel and others, and 
the author finds no evidence of a sense of hear- 
ing. ‘Sounds were transmitted into the water 
close to the fish with an energy capable of affect- 


ing deaf mutes. No affect was produced on the 
fish. 
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New England Angling and Anglers. 


Boston, Aug. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
For years the Allegash trip—as it is commonly 
known—has been a favorite of sportsmen who 
consider canoeing one of the chief enjoyments 
of life in the woods. With the popularity of 
camping, the Allegash country promises soon 
to be a beaten path, as more parties have been 
formed to penetrate this part of the Maine 
wilderness this year than ever before. A trip 
into this region means canoe and tent life far 
away from railroad and hotel. It takes a month 
to make the trip properly, covering the many 
side trips to. fishing waters which are known 
to be especially reliable. .Mr. C. J. Symington 
and brother of Boston, accompanied by two 
friends, left Aug. 2, bound for Northeast 
Carry, Moosehead Lake. At that point they 
will meet guides and proceed’ leisurely through 
the Allegash region, taking four weeks to do 
the trip and coming out at Fort Kent. Several 
days will be spent in camp at Long Lake, one 
of the best fishing points on the route, and from 
this place the party will cover all the best fish- 
ing waters nearby. 

The Temagami region of Northern Ontario, 
once so far from Boston, is growing seemingly 
nearer, inasmuch as reports are coming in with 
considerable regularity of the fishing success of 
3oston men there. The two sons of F. W. 
Stevens, who went there three weeks ago, are 
writing home somé wonderful tales of game 
seen and big fish taken. 
called in Canada, really our own New England 
lake trout—reach enormous size in Temagami 
Lake, the young men stating that a Mr. Noyes, 
of their party, had landed two of 30 and 24 
pounds respectively. These fish are taken at 
this season by deep water trolling, and although 
they will not break water, they nevertheless 
put up a long and stubborn fight. The party has 
been to Lady Evelyn Lake and were leaving 
for a section of country practically unexplored, 
in which they hoped‘to get some good fly-fish- 
ing for squaretails. 

Mr. William P. Robinson and son, of Melrose, 
have just returned from a trip to Pierce Pond, 
Me. Their largest fish was a 64%4-pound speckled 
trout and a 4%-pound salmon. They also had 
good fishing at Otter Ponds. Since returning 
home, Mr. Robinson has been bass fishing at 
Suntang Lake near Boston and has been meet- 
ing with much success) Next week he leaves 
for Truro on the Cape to try the shore bird 
shooting. 

Lake Webb, in Maine, known also as Weld 
Pond, provides a varied assortment of fish. 
Trout, salmon, pickerel and bass may all be 
taken, and for this reason it suits the taste of 
the most exacting. Mr. Lawrence Whitcomb 
and brother, both hitherto devoted to salt-water 
angling, have determined to make Weld Pond 
their abode for a month in order to cultivate a 
taste for fresh-water fishing at a place where it 
is possible to get all kinds. They left Aug. 1. 

Mr. J. R. Mann, with a friend, Started for 
Northern New Hampshire. They will go into 
the woods from Colebrook and make their camp 
not far from Success Pond, a neighborhood par- 
ticularly favorable for stream fishing, Silver 
‘stream and other well-known brooks being quite 
famous. It is Mr. Mann’s second visit there, 
and last year he had phenomenally good luck. 

Mr. G. M. Bingham, of Boston, left on Aug. 
3 for two weeks’ bass fishing in the vicinity of 
Auburn, N. H. -He had splendid sport last 
year at Maranacook, Me., getting from twelve 
to eighteen bass a day. This makes a record 
substantial enough for any locality, but he in- 
tends beating it this year if possible. 

A trip very much out of the usual was under- 
taken by Joseph Eastman and John Daniels. 
They left to-day for Concord, N. H. Starting 
there they will tramp through the White Moun- 
tains, across New Hampshire ‘and into the 
Green hills of Vermont. Fishing, seeing the 
country and camping is their idea, and that it 
can be done successfully, is proven by the fact 
that they have tried it before and liked it. Two 
years ago a tramp .across Massachusetts and 
through the Catskills proved very enjoyable. 

Dr. R. M. Woodward, of the Marine Hospital 





The salmon trout—as - 


—_ 


service, has just returned from Lower Richard- 
son and Umbagog lakes in Maine, fishing both 
waters, including Pond-in-River. He landed a 
number of very good trout, but sums up his 
five weeks’ fishing as rather. indifferent in re: 
sults. 

Mr. Austin H. Decatur and A. P. Felton, 
business friends of long standing, have gone to 
Gordon’s Camps, back of Moosehead Lake, for 
three weeks’ fishing. The camps are in the 
Roach River country and are'reached from Lily 
Bay. It is Mr. Felton’s first trip to the Maine 
woods. HACKLE 





Boston, Aug. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The well-known publisher, Mr. Edwin Ginn, 
with his family, is at Nantucket, where he is 
enjoying the fishing. His young daughter, who 
is fond of accompanying her father on his fish- 
ing trips, succeeded in landing a shark three 
feet in length. 

Those who have been for bluefish.off Nan- 
tucket have been disappointed. In early July 
some fair catches were secured off the south 
shore of the island, but for some reason the fish 
have left for other waters. 

On Wednesday Mr. Henry B. Williams, of 
Boston, took a party to Wauwinet in one of the 
island catboats. A shore dinner ‘was served, 
after which they went “sharking” and one of the 
party captured two large ones. Pleasure parties 
that have been out from Provincetown have 
been taking good fares of codfish. 

The trout fishermen of Rutland, Vt., are re- 
gretting deeply the destruction of the fish in 
Indian River. This was caused by water con- 
taining vitroil, lime and paris green, which was 
left in a barrel on the bank of the stream by a 
farmer. The contents of the barrel, a prepara- 
tion for killing insects, accidentally ran into the 
stream and many dead trout were found along 
the bank. 

The record of big speckled brook trout taken 
at the pool at the Upper Dam, Maine, has 
been broken. This one weighed 10 3-16 pounds 
and was taken by trolling by Capt. S. L. H. 
Slocum, of the U. S. Army, who recently re- 
turned from Manilla. CENTRAL. 


Where are the Wardens? 


AvBany, N. Y., July 31.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I was much interested in Dr. Droo- 
gan’s suggestion (July 27 issue, page 127) that 
the streams of the Catskills be filled with rain- 
bow and brown trout. Would it not be advis- 
able, however, before spending any money on 
stocking these streams to do a little educational 
work among the natives? 

A friend of mine who has a summer home in 
the upper end of the Catskills has spent both 
time and money for many years in stocking the 
streams in his neighborhood with little -or no 
benefit to himself or his friends. He told me 
that every year the natives about there, especially 
the villagers, make:a point of going out before 
the season opens and catching all the sizeable 
trout, so that by the time he arrives there is, 
practically nothing but small ones left. 

If, therefore, we hope to enjoy the fruits of 
our time, labor and money, we must be prepared 
to make the natives take a more sportsmanlike 
view of things. Epwarp K. PARKINSON. 


Susquehanna River Fishing. 


Sayre, Pa., Aug. 1—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Black and yellow bass have been caught in plen- 
tiful numbers during the past two or three weeks. 
Catches running from fifty to seventy-five bass 
have been reported by several parties made up 
from Sayre and vicinity within the past eight 
days. For the most part the fish are averaging 
good in size, and in some cases are unusually 
large. The favorite method of fishing is by troll- 
ing with small bullheads and lampreys for bait. 
As the season advances lampreys will take on 
increased value as bait. 

The houseboat season is fast getting into shape 
and parties are already afloat with fishing para- 
phernalia trailing in the wake: Some excellent 
fishing and an enjoyable outing are to be had 
with a comfortable houseboat as the center of 
attraction. M. Cur, 
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. The Old Guard. 


Littte Fatrs, N. Y., Ayg. 3—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The recruits enjoy hearing about 
the Old Guard. It was from them that we 
learned to see so much of the beautiful in nature 
at 2 tme when our hearts were set mostly on 
making bags and getting baskets full. When 
was there anything better written than those old- 
time stories of shooting gray squirrels with a 
22 express—was it Nimrod or Von W., who 
used to give us such good times telling of try- 
ing out sights, loads and rifles on crows that 
stole corn? I doubt if anything better was ever 
written than the stories of hunting grays and 
blacks with the .22. Then the grouse hunters— 
the men who drepped swift birds as they came 
down the mountain side. among the evergreens. 
Those stories meant more to the recruits who 
were far from sportsmen than any number of 
tales of hunting elephants in India. They taught 
us how to make the most of our own wood-lot 
game. And this brings me to the first sports- 
man | ever knew. 

He is one of the Old Guard—Mr. Hoskins, 
of Owego. He has a copy of every issue of the 
Forest AND STREAM, and nearly every volume is 
bound. He is a fisherman. His specialty is 
trout, and my first sight of him was at The 
Islands on the West Canada. An old cherry 
tree had fallen into the water at a little riffle 
on the Robert’s flat. It still grew leaves, but 
the lower branches dragged in the water, and 
there the trout lay, waiting for the insects to 
be rolied under by the twigs. Mr. Hoskins was 
fishing at that old cherry tree. Till I saw him 
casting, flickering, striking, playing and landing, 
I had never seen “sport.” I had caught fish, I 
had seen fishing, I had hunted and killed things, 
but here was a man who was different. I did 
not know it then, but after. a few years I re- 
called the fact that there was something different 
in his cast, something handsomer, something 
more than mere life-like flickering of yellow 
sallies and grizzly kings. His mid-stream grace 
was a revelation even to a woods boy who used 
angle worms because the fish took hold of them 
better. Afterward Mr. Hoskins’ fishing style 
became an example for at least one youth who 
needed just such a figure for imitation. To 
this day I should be glad if I could send my 
cast through the air to a taut line, and then drop 
the flies like the petals of a flower upon the 
water with just that pretty little twitch and 
“scatter” which Mr. Hoskins used. 

_A year or so after I first saw him I was sit- 
ting by the creek just above the Slipbanks when 
Mr. Hoskins came along and sat down beside 
me to» watch “Djid”, and Horace Thomas fish 
the cold béd opposite. He beamed on me and 
my “smoked” bamboo “cane pole.” Did I ‘fish 
much? Did I like it when I didn’t catch any? 
Did I wade? How old was I? And how big 
was my biggest fish? Where did I get ’im? 
And how? Somehow I described what had hap- 
pened, and then “I jerked my pole”’—— 

-“Eh? ‘pole’? Nobody ever fishes for trout 
with a ‘pole. You used a ‘rod,’ now, didn’t 
you? Telegraph poles, flag poles—but fish rods!” 

Every spring when I have been at Northwood 
I have watched Mr. Hoskins fishing in the creek. 
Sometimes he came very early, when it was so 
cold that he couldn’t wade; sometimes he came 
after the fish got on the cold beds; always he 
Preserved that same delightful independence of 
weather—high water, cold, driving logs, good luck 
and bad ,.luck—which marks the man who gets 
oa to nature out of sheer love for green out- 

oors, 

wo or three weeks a year he gives to his rod 
and the West Canada. Now and then he brings 
home a two-pounder, but his eyes never show 
greater pleasure than when he opens his basket 
to display a neat and orderly array of trout from 
ten to thirteen inches long: It seems as though 

too big a fellow might mar the serenity of a 

ay S sport—spoil the proportions of the average! 

Having had his season’s fishing he settles 

Own to his Forest AND SrreAMs. “I read 
everything to the Kennel,” he told me once. To 
this day he goes over his bound volumes, pick- 
ing up any one of them, sure that on. some page 
he will find some tale that will bear reading the 


. 
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twentieth time—one of Nessmuk’s, Tarpon’s, 
Antler’s, Orin Belknap’s, Stillhunter’s, King- 
fisher’s or others’ story of life very close to 
nature. Mr. Hoskins is one of the Old Guard, 
though I doubt if he ever penned his experi- 
ences; yet, like the rest of the Old Guard, he 
has helped many a recruit over the unblazed trail 
to’ broad, decent comprehension of real nature. 
RAYMOND S. SPEARS. 





American Fisheries Society. 


THE thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Fisheries Society was held in Erie, Pa., July 
23, 24 and 25. Those in attendance included the 
following: Hon. George M. Bowers, chief of 
the ‘United States Bureau of Fisheries, Wash- 
ington; Dr. H. M. Smith, United States Bureau 
of Fisheries,. Washington; Praf. Alais A.- Birge, 
Dean of the University of Wisconsin; W. E. 
Meehan, Commissioner of Fisheries of Pennsyl- 
vania; Prof. A. D. Mead, of Brown University; 
John W. Titcomb, Chief of Fish Culture Depart- 
ment, United States Bureau ‘of Fisheries, Wash- 
ington; Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, State Fish Cul- 
turist of New York; Dwight Lydell, one of 
Michigan’s fish culturists, and many. other super- 
intendents of hatcheries and well known fish 
culturists. 

A. Kelly Evans, of Toronto, secretary of the 
Ontario Fish and Game Protective Association, 
in an address in which he reviewed the fisheries 
situation along the international boundary line, 
appealed to the members to pass a resolution 
which he had introduced, and which had been 
recommended by the committee on resolutions, in 
which he proposed that the society should use 
its influence in the direction of calling an in- 
formal conference or convention of representa- 
tives from each of the States bordering on the 
Great Lakes and from the Province of Ontario 
and the Dominion Government, as well as rep- 
resentatives from the Federal authorities at 
Washington, with a view to drawing up uniform 
regulations as to the size limit of fish, nets, sea- 
sons, etc., and thus preventing the menaced de- 
struction of an important food for the masses of 
the people. 

The resolution was carried -unanimously and 
the details of the work left in the hands of the 
executive committee. 


The Situation in Oregon. 


PorTLanpd, Ore., July 31—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I am sending you a clipping from the 
Oregon Journal of recent date, as the matter 
should interest anglers: 

“There is no longer a closed season for trout 
fishing in the State of Oregon except in the 
Umpqua River and its tributaries, and anglers 
may fish for trout at any time of the year in any 
river or creek in the State except in the Umpqua 
River and its tributaries. 

“This condition of affairs was brought about 
by the last Legislature by an act which amended 
the old law. Its effect was not discovered until 
this morning, when Robert Shaw, Judge Web- 
ster’s private secretary, discovered the effect of 
the amendment while noting in the judge’s code 
the changes in the laws made by the Legislature. 

“The closed season for trout was formerly 
November, December, January, February and 
March, and was prescribed in Section 2034 of 
the code. By an act of the last Legislature this 
section was amended, so that now the only 
statute providing a closed season for trout reads 
as follows: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person to take, 
catch, kill or have in possession any trout except 
salmon trout, during the months of December, 
January and February of any year taken from 
the waters of ‘the Umpqua River or its tribu- 
taries, or at any time to take, catch, kill, or have 
im possession any trout, char or salmon less than 
fivé inches in length, or to take, catch or kill 
the same by any means whatever except with 
hook and line, commonly called angling.’ 

“Tt is held that the closed season provision of 
this amendment of the old law applies only to 
the Umpqua River and its tributaries, leaving 
no law whatever providing a closed season for 
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trout fishing in any other stream in the State. 
The ‘bill was introduced by Representative Jack- 
son, of Roseburg, and was passed without change. 
The amendment is found on page 54 of the 1907 
session laws. 

“The old section, which was superseded by 
Jackson’s bill and-is no longer in force, was: 

“Section 2034.—It shall be unlawful for any 
person to take, catch, kill or have in possession 
any trout, except salmon trout, during the 
months of November, December, January, Febru- 
ary and March of any year, and it shall be un- 
lawful for any person to take, catch, kill, or 
have in possession at any time any trout, char 
or salmon, less than five inches in length, and 
it shall be unlawful for any person to take, catch 
or kill at any time in the waters of this State 
any trout by any means whatever except with 
hook and line, and any person fishing with hook 
and line, who, upon lifting the same, shall find 
any trout, char, or salmon, less than five inches 
in length caught or entangled thereon, shall im- 
mediately, with care, and the least possible in- 
jury to the fish, disentangle and let loose the 
same, and transmit the fish to the water with- 
out violence.’ 

“Tt is generally believed that it was the inten- 
tion merely to shorten the closed season on the 
Umpqua from five months to three months, and 
leave all the other streams in the State with a 
five months’ closed season, but the effect was 
to give the Umpqua a three months’ closed sea- 
son; and other streams no closed season at all. 

“The law cannot be remedied until the next 
Legislature convenes in 1909, and many believe 
that by the time an amendment could be made 
effective trout in Oregon streams. would be 
nearly all fished out.” Frep BEAb, Jr., 

Deputy Game Warden. 


A Brook Trout Query. 


Enctewoop, N. J., July 29—Editor Foresi and 
Stream: About the first of the past June my 
brother and a friend were trout fishing in Sulli- 
van county, New York, and found a pecyliar 
characteristic in the fish taken. The skin in the 
roof of the mouth was entirely black, while in 
all other respects the fish were, I believe, normal 
specimens of fontinalis, perfectly healthy and of 
good flavor. The stream heads in a large swamp 
which was originally covered with a heavy 
growth of hemlock, though the lumbermen have 
left but small fragments of it. It may be that 
the water coming from this swamp was origi- 
nally affected by. the acid ftom the hemlocks and 
thus caused the peculiar coloration observed, 
which must have become more or less hereditary, 
for the water now is without apparent taint of 
any such substance. No new trout have been 
planted there at all, I believe, so the fish there 
now must be descendants of the native ones 
which were there before the lumber. was cut.. 
Has any reader of Forest AND STREAM had a 
similar experience or think of any other ex- 
planation ? Rosert S. LEMMON. 


Trumpets Barred. 


FIsHERY laws are too often passed and enforced 
by persons who know little or nothing about 
angling. An amusing instance of this is recorded 
by the Bulletin Suisse. It appears that in the 
Bernese Jura anglers are forbidden by law to 
fish with clarions, trumpets or other similar in- 
struments! The explanation of this prohibition 
is curious. The French word “clarion” has sev- 
eral meanings. It is used not only to denote 
a clarion or bugle, but also the torch used by 
poachers to attract fish. The draftsmen employed 
to remodel the ancient fishery law in the time 
of Louise Philippe was apparently ignorant of 
this second and rarer meaning, and finding that 
the law forbade fishing with a bugle, evidently 
thought it only fair that trumpets and other 
similar wind instruments should also be barred. 
Hence, poachers in the Bernese Jura, though 
free to-lure fish with a torch or lantern, must 
on no account employ a trombone or cornet a 
piston for the purpose. As the great Mr. Bumble 
once remarked, “The law is a hass.”—Fishing 
Gazette. 
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On the Eve of the Canada’s Cup 
Contest. 


CANADIANS built three boats for the Canada’s 
cup challenge of 1907.. Two of these were com- 
pleted in Great Britain and received their early 
trial sail there. These boats were Adele, 
designed by Payne, Jr., and Aileen II., designed 
by Alfred Mylne. - Aileen was built on the Clyde 
by James Adams, of Gourock. Adele was built 
by Somerhayes and Payne at Southampton, 
England. Both were shipped out to Canada on 
the decks of ocean steamers. 

The third boat, Crusader, wes designed by 
Fife and her frame was put together at Fairlie, 
Scotland, and then taken down and shipped to 
Canada. It was set up and planked and the 
boat completed at Oakville, Ont., by Capt. 
Andrews, builder of all the Canada’s cup chal- 
lengers and defenders from the time of the 
original Canada. 

Adele is a_ graceful-lined, full-bodied boat 
closely resembling the famous Gloria, winner 
of the Coupe de France; her stemhead rising 
up rather abruptly, after the well-known Payne 
style, her counter drawn out to the thinnest of 
feather edges, her sheer generous, as far as rac- 
ing boats may be said to have generous sheer. 
Below water her model shows considerable 
depth of body, with the fin well cut away for- 
ward and made fairly flat in the sides, and the 
lead ballast spread wide at the bottom, so as to 
get the center of gravity as low down as pos- 
sible and give the fin good gripping power on 
the water even at an extreme angle of heel. 
She is built throughout of rock elm frames and 
mahogany planking, in double thickness, three- 
quarters of an inch altogether. For racing pur- 
poses she is laid out in the simplest possible 
fashion, flush decked with a large oval cockpit 
amidships. The gratings forming the floor of 
this are high enough to bring the crew’s elbows 
well above the deck, but when she is fitted out 
for cruising the floor will be lowered as much 
as 3ft., and with a cabin top she will have ample 
headroom. The rig is jib-and-mainsail sloop 
for moderate weather, and a cutter rig forward 
when it blows, but no topsails are carried. The 
finish of the boat is very pleasing, the mahogany 
above the waterline being varnished and left so 
as to show the natural beauty of the wood. The 
light coaming above the covering board is 
enameled black, as is the hull below the water. 
Between the black and the red of the mahogany 
is a broad band of silver, and a narrow, gold 
ribbon in the shear strake matches this. Adele 
measures large in every way, compared with the 
Canada’s cup boats—more hull, more _ hoist, 
longer main boom and longer bowsprit—al- 
though in one point, displacement, Aileen has 
slightly the advantage. Adele’s owner is Mr. 
Cawthra Mulock, of Toronto, although from 
the time she was designed Mr. A=milius Jarvis, 
the veteran Canada’s cup skipper, has taken a 
deep interest in her and had full charge of her. 

Aileen II. gets her name from the famous 
Watson cutter Aileen, which made a sensational 
cleanup of trophies on the lakes from Kingston 
to Chicago fifteen years ago or more. Mr. W. 

G. Gooderham, of Toronto, owner of the 

original Aileen, gave the order:to Mylne on 
the strength of the performance of Zoraya. 

Mylne’s first boat on Lake Ontario, the new 

Aileen being intended for the use of Mr. 
Gooderham’s sons. Mr. Norman -Gooderham 

sailed her from the time she was launched from 

the ocean sttéamer, buttonly once has the new 
boat come home a winner, and that was when 
the experiment of double headsails was being 
tried on Adele in light weather. Aijleen’s hull 
is smart looking, although her freeboard is 
rather high. Her lines below water are fine and 
clean, and she has less depth of body than Adele, 
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although of the same draft. Her bilges are 
fuller and her garboards hollower. Her rig 
does not harmonize well with the high-sided 
hull, for smartness of appearance, her bow- 
sprit being remarkably short, and her mainsail 
rather narrow and high in cut. The rig is pleas- 
ing in itself, but it rather emphasizes the high 
freeboard. The profile of the stem is fuller 
than in Mylne’s introductory product, Zoraya, 
but the counter, while not quite so much of a 
sawed-off affair, resembles the latter in the rak- 
ing transom. Aileen is sloop rigged, without 
the cutter alternative of Adele, and she is 
planked with double thicknesses of mahogany 
above the waterline and yellow pine below. She 
is a roomy ‘boat, even without any cabin top, 
and is laid out at present with a steering cock- 
pit and three hatches for sail handling forward 
of it. As in the other prospective challengers, 
her halliards all lead below decks, and she is 
steered with a tiller. 

Crusader is owned by Vice-Com. Frederic 
Nicholls, of the Royal Canadian Y. C., and is 
the third boat that gentleman has built for the 
Canada’s cup. His challenger Temeraire came 
close to lifting it in 1905, and his Temeraire II., 
built for the challenge of 1906, was never used, 
owing to the postponement of the contest and 
the changing of the rules and the class of the 
contestants. Crusader is planked with yellow 
British Columbia cedar, and differs from the 
two other candidates with their varnished upper- 
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works, white boot-tops and black underbodies, 
in being painted throughout. Originally she 
had white topsides, only the yellow wood of 
her sheer strake being left showing through the 
varnish, and a green underbody. She was as 
pretty a marine picture then as one would wish 
to see." Later she was changed to a plain white 
above the water and black -below. Her deck 
fittings are of mahogany, and she is laid out 
with a steering well, cockpit, midship hatch, and 
small hatch forward for light sails. She is the 
narrowest and shoalest of the cup boats. Her 
bilges are round and her garboards hollow, and 
her lead ballast is rounded at the bottom and 
tapered, instead of being flattened and spread 
low. There is less curvé to her bow profile 
than in either of the other boats. Her counter 
is a trifle short. but not heavy looking, and it 
is pinched in perhaps a trifle too much; at any 
rate, she does not get as much benefit from it 
when heeled as Adele. She has a simple jib 
and mainsail rig, the proportion of the main- 
sail being large. 

Mylne’s Zoraya, unsuccessful as Canada’s 
cup candidate, but winner of the Fisher Inter- 
national trophy cup last year, has had an un- 
doubted effect on the rigs of the new boats. Her 
high and narrow pyramid is imitated in all three. 
The result is excessive loftiness. These boats 
with a foot less beam and a couple of hundred 
square feet less total sail area than the Canada’s 
cup boats of 1905, have as much or more hoist. 


THE ADELE—CHALLENGER FOR THE CANADA’S CUP. 
Photo by A. A. Gleason. 
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The proper staying of such lofty masts has 
been a most difficult problem. Aileen came out 
very well in this fegard. Crusader tried three 
difierent spars and three different sets of rigging. 
befgre she got what suited her, and Adele had 
five masts, and carried away five different 
spreaders. They are so narrow forward that it 
is difficult to get enough lead for the shrouds 
without resorting to the use of channels. 
Comparative dimensions of the three Canadian 
boats and of Seneca, the defender, follow, al- 
though the Seneca dimensions have not been 
authenticated to the same extent as the Can- 
adians’, her owners, the syndicate of the 
Rochester Y. C., agreeing with her designer, 


N. G. Herreshoff, and her skipper on a policy 
of strict reticence. 

Crusader. Adele. Aileen. Seneca. 
Over a inscave 43.6 43.1 49.0 47.0 
Beant <scawas eke) ae 9.3 9.7 pet 
Dralt .s.icccetes “ORS 6.5 6.5 er 
Waterline es 0 RE 29.8 31.0 32.0 
Sail area, sq. ft... 1273 1347 1265 1150 
Bo itebratee 32.0 36.0 33.0 
Cat . schencene 22.6 21.0 22.0 
Ho eer 31.0 30.0 este 
Ballast (lbs.) ..10,427 12,627 12,600 9,500 
Disp!'m't, cu. ft. 260 310 273 


Seneca is carried out so far forward that she 
does not need any bowsprit. Her entrance is 
excecdingly sharp, and looks indeed to be hol- 


low-ground. Her fin is more distinct from the 
hull than the Canadian boats’, and is very flat, 
the lead in it being nearly 2ft. deep and spread 
wide at the bottom. In point of construction 
she is very much lighter than the Canadians, 


every one of which is built to last. She is planked 
with hard pine on stcel frames said to be spaced 
i1in., and phosphor bronze straps on the out- 
side of the hull reinforce- the planking and 
frames where the strain of the lead comes. 

And now to the selection of the Canadian 
challenger. The Royal Canadian Y. C. decided 
before holding any trial races that Aémilius 
Jarvis would be the skipper, no matter what 
boat was chosen. The trials were verv late be- 
ginning, for it is scarcely possible to tune up 
boats of this class—the 27-footers, under the 
universal rule, to their best pitch in the first 
season, and as it was the candidates rushed into 
the trials practically unknown: quantities. Adele 
had had more training work than the others, 
and hers was little enough. Crusader was so 
much of an unknown quantity that after she had 
sailed three races she was withdrawn for a 
week, and her ballast was completely re- 
modeled, her keel being lowered 4in. and 
lengthened slightly. She had been found to be 
tender, and weak in windward work. .It 
happened fortunately that Mr. Fife, her designer, 
was in America at the time, and Vice-Com. 
Nicholls at once secured his services. Mr. Fife 
entered into the task of improving Crusader 
with enthusiasm, and not only supervised. the 
work of remodeling, but afterward sailed her in 
the trial races. . 

Seventeen races were started. Their record, 
as kept by the judges, Messrs. F. A. Turner, 
H. C. McLeod, F. Rolphe and Allan Chisholm, 
is given below, in the elapsed time of each boat: 


July 18.—First race,Sriangular, 7 miles; wind S. by W., 
Smile strength: 
OS SPS ae 1 14 04 BERR. 065 cei tawnsss 1 15 29 
ee ae 115 11 

Second race, windward and return, 6 miles; wind 
S.S.W., 8 miles: 
ME sas cescvens s. 110 04 EO vendansevndel 1 12 08 
Rewtader ..icsexces 1 10 10 - 
_Third race, windward and return, 6 miles; wind 
S.S.W., 8 miles: 

TAMERS. ckeannne 113 40 OER Send vesease 1 15 51 
PE sesssnczicbate 114 05 . 

July 27.—Fourth race, triangular, 7 miles; wind W., 
18 to 25 miles strength: 

DUNO: sc sstuweceiee 057 2 MR Sy seuctaaneess 1 00-10 
RAMONE ok scavsves 0 58 23 

_Fifth race, similar conditions: 

Crusader .......00. 103 1 NS indintnkh eve 1 03 52 


Adele carried away spreader. 


July 29.—Sixth race, triangular, 7 miles; wind S.E. to 
S.W., 1 to 6 miles: 

Crusader 
BOR ciscscctturns 1 12 39 . 
This race was called off before course was completed. 
Seventh race, windward and return, 3 miles; wind 


S.W., 8 miles: 023 
“nee 10 


Ra ci cnieaiehses 1 14 39 


Re 0 22 17 


Aileen ..c.co- 
ssacnbheies 0 22 30 


FE A chowksiaveevte 


PE sv carton sh esacke 1 00 26 


* 
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Eighth race, windward and return, 5 miles; wind S.W., 
8 miles: 
MNES Sart wavs vanced 0 53 05 
CPBONEEE |b vccevesse 0 54 22 
Ninth race, 24% miles to windward; wind S.W., 10 miles: 
MD kscaraitin cceenn 03 Crusader 0 


Aileen 


39 28 
Tenth race, 24% miles to windward; wind W., 14 miles: 
5 0 32 


MUL - sahcsecnsakans 0 31 55 CARGO © a5 ivcceved 2 02 
Eleventh race, broad reach; wind N.W., 18 miles: 
Crusader ..ccccces 0 27 58 SE aresatenduees 0 28 05 


July 30.—Twelfth race, triangular, 7 miles; wind S.W., 
10 miles: 
PS Eee 1 11 25 CVU: idicxes as 1 11 56 
_Thirteenth race, 444 miles to windward and return: 
Called off cn Adele’s protest, Crusader leading. 
Fourteenth race, 4% miles to windward and return; 
wind W., 10 miles: 
CUMRGNES he ccocncins 1 46 53 PE a. <ianwemkuss 1 48 53 
Adele led at the weather mark by a‘most a minute, 
but lost 35s. there through mistake in turning. 
Fifteenth race, triangular, 7 miles; wind W., 12 miles: 
1 ree 1 04 03 
July 31.—Sixteenth race, triangular, 7 miles; wind S.W., 
12 miles: 
COURSE sci ccacccs 1 00 47 
Seventeenth race, 2 1-3 miles to windward and return; 


wind S.W., 12 miles: 
RE: wnveeceicunes< 0 49 40 


Commeder cccicceves 0 50 45 


Aileen, usually finishing last, was sent home 
after the seventh race. Crusader was sailed by 


her. regular skipper, Mr. E. K. M. Wedd, in 
fourteenth. 


the first four races, and in the 





THE CENTERBOARD. 


Skipper Jarvis sailed her in the fifteenth. De- 
signer Fife was at her helm in the other races. 
Adele was sailed by her professional mariner, 
Dan Parker, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
races. 

Although the judges took the record in the 
sixth race, the yachts did not sail the last mile 
of the course, running into a soft spot that pre- 
ceded a squall. 

The protest in the thirteenth race was from 
Skipper Jarvis, who refused to sail with Mr. 
Fife weather-bowing him. The instructions to 
the skippers had been to keep clear, although 
it was next to impossible to carry these out, 
with evenly matched boats starting at the same 
time. Taking them all in all the trials showed 
Adele to be fast in windward work in all con- 
ditions, but especially good when it blew hard. 
Off the wind she was seldom able to keep clear 
of Crusader, even after her gains in the pre- 
ceding threshes. On reaches Crusader was 
slightly the faster. Adele won eleven races and 
Crusader five. In weight of wind found to be 
the average at Charlotte, on Lake Ontario, 
where the races are to be sailed, for the week of 
Aug. 10-17, there is little or nothing to choose 
between Adele and Crusader. The average ve- 
locity is 8.26 miles per hour. 

C. H. J. Snrer. 


It is reported the wind was blowing between 
37 and 42 miles an hour off Larchmont Satur- 
day, the last race week day. 





Boston Letter. 


THE past week has been a lively one for the 
racing fleet with events for old and modern boats. 
Preceding the midsummer series at Hull there 
was a race at Hingham, and the Hull events 
were followed by races at Dorchester and Mar- 
blehead. Eleanor, by taking the first two races 
at Hull, still further increased her lead for the 
Lipton cup. In her absence Sally IX. won on 
the last day at Hull, her first win and a popular 
one. With Bonifor, George W. Wightman 
maintained his lead in the Hull O. D. C. of 15- 
footers, breaking even with Nicknack on points 
in the midsummer series, but by winning on 
Saturday when the Holmes boat fell back to 
twelfth place, Bonifor has secured a moderately 
safe margin. It is noticeable that in this class 
with fourteen boats following the racing only 
four have scored wins, Bonifor, Nicknack, Pals 
(Charles W. Cole) and Nutmeg II. (A. C. 
Jones). 

In the Cape catboat class Iris has been a very 
consistent performer, and if she can hold the 
pace has’ a good chance to fly the cock of the 
walk pennant. Almira has been doing well, but 
not consistently. 

The Quincy cup races are but a week away, 
yet little is heard of them. The only authentic 
news is that the Manchester, Charles Francis 
Adams II., will represent the Quincy Y. C., one 
of the challengers. This has been known all 
along so is hardly news. Sally VIII. is the prob- 
able defender on behalf of the Corinthian Y. C., 
but the representative of.the Boston Y. C. is not 
even a good guess. 

Mr. B. B. Crowninshield is at work upon an 
order to design a boat for the next San Diego- 
Hawaian ocean race, to be built on the Pacific 
coast. e 

Mr. IXonald M. MacLean, of this ¢ity, has re- 
cently secured letters patent on a new type of 
centerboard perfected by him after several years 
of study. Mr. MacLean is an old seafaring man 
of long experience in -centerboard vessels and 
therefore thoroughly conversant with the practi- 
cal virtues and faults of this device. In com- 
mon with others he long ago perceived that few 
centerboard vessels of large size are properly 
balanced, espécially under varying conditions. 
He has sought to remedy this fault and the 
various other shortcomings of centerboard craft 
and, so far as one can judge from the workings 
of a model, it would seem that he has been suc- 
cessful. 


The accompanying photograph shows a model 
of the MacLean centerboard with the board down 
and parts of the case removed from the port side 
to show the peculiarities of this type. The board 
is not pivoted at the forward end as is-custom- 
ary, but at a point one-third its length aft of 
the forward end. Consequently the board when 
dropped will, of its own weight, swing through 
an are of 115 degrees to a position where its 
lower end is raking forward. The ordinary board 
can be lowered through an are of but 45 or 50 
degrees because of the necessity of keeping its 
upper forward corner well within the case. The 
feature of the MacLean board permits of a wide 
range in the location of the center of lateral re- 
sistance offered by the centerboard and thus gives 
a better control over lee and weather helm, a 
serious matter’ with most large, shoal-draft 
vessels whose C. L. R. and center of effort of 
sails varies greatly with the varying conditions 
of weather and -big and small cargoes. The 
bottom of the board is brought to a sharp edge 
and capped with a sharp strip of metal to offer 
little resistance and yet be protected from sunken 
logs or other snags. On one side of the center- 
board case is an arrangement, similar to a set 
screw, by which the board can be held in any 
position. This sets up on a wearing strip of 
metal on the board, placed in an are correspond- 
ing to that through which the board swings. 
While this will hold the board in any desired 
position it still permits the board to come up, 
should it strike a rock or the bottom, without 
damage to the board or the case. 

The position of the pin on which the board 
hangs being further aft than usual does not 
necessitate as long a slot in the keel as do ordi- 
nary boards of equal size and consequently per- 
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mits of stronger construction or, rather, does 
not weaken the keel as much as does the ordi- 
nary centerboard. 

The rope by which the board is lowered and 
hoisted is so placed that it gives instant and 
constant leverage on being pulled, as it is fitted 
inside the board in a slot resembling the sheave 
of a block and covering an arc of 90 degrees. 
The ordinary centerboard rope is made fast to 
the upper after corner of the board to give a 
straight pull, and a certain amount of force 
is. always wasted by pulling against the arc 
through which the board must swing. 

Still another advantage possessed by the Mac- 
Lean centerboard is ease in shipping and un- 
shipping it. There is a shoulder on the bottom 
edge of the board just forward of the pin and 
this so guides the board when it is hoisted into 
position that-the hole for the pin inevitably 
comes opposite the holes in the keel through 
which the pin is placed. 

Mr. MacLean has several models covering his 
patents, some of which are adapted for use in 
the largest commercial vessels, while others are 
suitable for yachts and small boats. He has 
exhibited these to leading yacht designers, buifd- 
ers and shipping men who have been favorably 
impressed with his idea and have in many in- 
stances indorsed his plans. At present the in- 
novation has not been adopted by any vessel, and 
in order to demonstrate the value of the in- 
vention Mr. MacLean is desirous of having 
someone experiment with it on a full scale. Any- 
one interested should address Donald M. Mac- 
Lean, 14 Long Wharf, Boston, and he will supply 
the necessary data and permission to make use 
of the same to responsible parties. 

WILLIAM LAMBERT BARNARD, 


Cornfield Light Long Distance Race. 


Tunis race, held under the auspices of the Sea- 
wanhaka Y. C., turned out to be one of the 
record trips for fast sailing, and for variety of 
weather it would be difficult to exceed it. The 
start was scheduled for 10:30 A. M. Saturday, 
Aug. 3, off the black spar buoy off Oyster Bay. 
Eleven yachts appeared and_ started, but the 
flukiness of the wind soon divided them into twu 
divisions, seven getting in Sunday morning be- 
fore the wind died out, as it did later in the 
day, leaving the others knocking around drift- 
ing helplessly in a calm. 

Commodore Benedict’s steam yacht Oneida, 
anchored abreast the black spar buoy, was on 
time at the start, but the wind had dropped to 
a mere zephyr, so the “race postponed” signal 
was set. The starters and their owners are as 
follows: Red Rover, T. B. Bleeker; Vagabond, 
T. W. Satterthwaite; Dahinda, W. E. Roosevelt; 
Carlita, F. C. Swan; Melody, William J. Mathe- 
son; Regina, F. G. Stewart; Capsicum, C. Sher- 
man Hoyt; Little Peter, H. T. Weeks; Ariel, 
Dr. Forbes Hawkes; Mopsa, F. D. Sullivan; 
Vingt Trois, Robert A. Brown; Tanya, E. T. 
Granbery; Busy Bee, R. L. Cuthbert; Montauk, 
W. Sheldon, and Monsoon, R. B. Stoddard. 

At 11:15 a light westerly breeze set in and 
the warning whistle blew. At 11:25 the start 
was made, all the boats setting balloon jibs, and 
one or two spinnakers. After the fleet rounded 
the bell and spar off Eaton’s Neck, Red Rover 
was leading; Regina next with Little Peter, and 
Dahinda side by side outside of them, but astern 
and inshore abreast these two came a bunch of 
several running along close together with Vaga- 
bond and Mopsa as rear guard. From here all 
but Tanya and Busy Bee laid a straight course 
for Stratford Shoal, those two holding in close 
to the Long Island shore, and for a while seemed 
to get an advantage by doing so. Tanya drew 
up even with the leader. 

Off Old Field Point, Busy Bee skirting the 
shore, passed Tanya and Little Peter, and 
Dahinda had caught Red Rover, while Regina 
dropped back to fourth or fifth place. 

There was all kinds of light winds during the 
night, but just after midnight it began to rain 
hard and then it breezed up from the north- 
ward, favoring the main body of the fleet that 
had held the middle course and putting Tanya 
and Busy Bee several miles to leeward. 

It blew harder and harder every minute, and 


Barnacle, W. E. C. 
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with no moon was a very black night, but for- 
tunately was clear, so that lights could easily be 
seen a long distance; in fact, so many lights 
were in sight bv the time Cornfield’s red and 
flashing white li,hts were made out, that two 
boats got confused with long ocean tows, sound 
steamers and sailing vessels’ lights all around 
them and mistook Plum Island light for Corn- 
field and got lost somewhere down that way. 

Commodore Benedict’s Oneida, lying to the 
southwest of the lightslfip, burned a red, white 
and red coston signal at intervals to assist the 
amateyr tars in picking up the mark and timed 
the boats as they rounded. - 

It blew great guns on the way home, and while 
the day before had been a roasting hct one it 
was now so cold, blue flannel shirts, sweaters 
and oilers failed to keep the chill out when one 
was wet and shivering, as the crews drove their 
yachts on for home. It must have been com- 
fortable aboard such cruising boats (?) as Busy 
Bee—a small open raceabout. 

Tanya’s throat halliard gave away, and while 
re-reeving it a single reef was put in her main- 
sail and even then she logged eight miles an 
hour. Some idea of the time can. be formed 
when you think that she rounded the Cornfield 


SS — ele = 


AN OLD TIME CUTTER. 


Lightship at 3:51 A. M. on Sunday and finished 
in Oyster Bay at 11:08, a distance of 54 miles 
in 16h, 8m., about 734 miles an hour. 

Regina was the first boat to finish with Red 
Rover a few minutes behind her, and Capsicum 
next, Vingt Trois, Dahinda, Vagabond and 
Tanya. Capsicum won first prize, as her time 
allowance put her over an hour ahead of the 
two leaders. Vingt Trois got second prize and 
Regina third, while Tanya won the prize in the 
handicap class. The summary: 

inis . Corrected. 
Regina, F. G. Stewart 0° 21:08 15 
Red Rover, T. F. Bleeker.. 8 21 13 00 
Capsicum, C. S. Hoyt 19 48 .06 
Vingt Trois, R. A. Brown... 9 20 03 47 
Dahinda, W. E. Roosevelt.10 22 BO 00 


Vagahond, T. Satterthwaite.10 21 39 16 
Tanya, G. P. Granbery 22 33 10 


F. C. and W. S. Sullivan’s Mopsa, F. M. Week’s Little 
Peter, R. L. Cuthbert’s Busy Bee, ). A. Apple- 
ton’s Pommeranian not timed at finish. 


Order of finish with allowances: Capsicum, 
first; Vingt Trois, second; Regina, third; Ret 
Rover, fourth; Vagabond, fifth; Tanya, sixth, 
and Dahinda, seventh. 

Tanya wins cup offered for the handicap class. 


Beverly Y. C. 


Four hundred and first regatta, the fourth 
Corinthian race, was held off the club house, 
July 20. Judge, F. E. Cabot. Wind, S.S.W.; 
good breeze, hauling to S. by E. 

21-footers—Course 15, 10% Miles. 


Terrapin, L. S. Dabney 


Eustis 


[Ava. 10, 1907. 


Owl, F. C. 
Amanita III., Joshua Crane 


, 18-footers—Course 18, 83% Miles. 
Wizard, F. W. Sargent, J 28 


- 138 21 


Jap, G. P. Gardner, Jr 


15-footers—Course, 24, iles, 

Anita, C. E. Hellier 0 57 15 
Tinker, H. N. Emmons 

Rebekah, W. W. Hobbs 

Yalu, Miss | Margaret Codman 
Seeps, Miss Warren 
Peacock, Robert Winsor 

ub Jub, Howard Stockton 

ack, R. F. Herrick, Jr 

ly, Miss Mary E. 


Four hundred and second regatta, the fifth 
Corinthian race, was held off the club house, 
July 27. Judges, Chas. Whittemore and F. A, 
Eustis. Wind, N.W., 25 knots. 


21-footers—Course 9, 14 Miles. 


Terrapin, L. S. Dabney 
Owl, F. C. 

Resaniin TEE.. JOG COR cecesvecesccccvccses 2 01 38 
Barnacle, Bk ge cag” oS aint anal Disabled. 
18-footers—Course 21, 5% Miles. 

Wanderer, A. S. Whiting 
*Jap, G. Pp. Gardner, Jr 

Wizard, F. W. Sargent 

15-footers—Course 21, 

Seeps, S. D. Warren 

Mongoose, Miss E. B. Emmon 
Anita, Walter H. Hellier 
Peacock, Robert Winsor, Jr 

*Disqualified. 


Four hundred and third regatta. 
thian race. Club house, Aug. 3. Judges: Chas. ° 
Whittemore and L. S. Dabney. Summary: 


21-footers—Course 11, 1385 Miles. 


Williams 


5% Miles. 


Sixth Corin- 


’ Terrapin, L. S. ‘Dabney.. 


Owl, F. G Pai 
Illusion, C M. 
Amanita III., Joshua Crane 
Barnacle, W. E. C. Eustis.. 


$8-foctere—Course 14, 11% Miles. 
RO I err 25 21 
ap, G. P. Gardner, Jr 2 6 
2k, ans SRN n05s540000006 s0ssececens 2% 


15-footers—Course 18, 8% Miles. 
Anita, W. H. Héllier 
Mongoose, Miss E. B. Emmons 
“Peacock, ‘Robert Winson 
. F._W. Sargent, Jr 
_ Parkinson, 
iss Margaret Co a 


R. F, “Herrick, Jr 
Bantam, Miss Hilda W 
Fly, Miss Mary E Williams 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

to decide a question that.was raised in a 
launch race, I» wish you would decide, viz., that 
in a club race of launches for-a prize (club 
pennant) is it necessary for each launch taking 
part in the race to display the club pennant 
throughout the race? It a launch does not dis- 
play the club pennant and wins the race, can 
she be disqualified for not carrying the pennant? 
All other launches had the pennant, name of 
boat and American flag flying throughoit the 
race. Kindly give this decision in the next issue 
of your paper, as the club meets in the middle 
of the week and I would like to bring your 
decision before it. By so doing you will greatly 
oblige a constant reader of your paper. 

[Such a decision rests entirely with the in- 
structions usually given out before the race; if’ 
the rules require each yacht to carry the club 
pennant; she puts herself in the way of being 
disqualified if she fails to do so. If nothing 1s 
said about it in the rules, she cannot be fairly 
disqualified. The carrying of flags is primarily 
intended to serve as a guide to the judges, and 
to prevent mistakes in attributing the times of 
rounding to the wrong boat. These flags are 
usually marked with large, clearly distinguishable 
numbers or letters; all other superfluous flags 
in a race are left ashore. The carrying of a 
club pennant is more of an advertisement for 
the club, and in no way helps to fix the identity 
of a certain yacht, unless there be a crowd ol 
other boats as spectators crowding the course, 
when it shows the judges one of their boats is 
coming. As to the advantage one boat gains 
‘over another by the omission of a flag, it seems 
to be splitting hairs.—Eprtor.] 


Narap tried to jump over instead of sailing 
around a pile of rocks off New Rochelle, but 
only landed _ half-way across, and a motor boat 
pulled her off. 
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ce lies etl apatite inerieekcoee meen dito aciipeiepbineelagiieminea aneestetntihaanilpra irae apiciantenserteidieettinabinatie 
ARTHUR BINNEY, 


(Formerly Stewart & Binney.) 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker, 
Mason Building, Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, “Designer,’’ Boston. 


BURGESS @ PACKARD 


Naval Architects and Engineers 


131 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel. 4870 Main. Cable, ““Burgess,’’ Boston. 


MARBLEHEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: 


Nashua Street, Marblehead, Mass. 


YACHT BUILDING, STORAGE AND REPAIRS 


10-ton Steam Shearlegs, Large Storage Capacity. Ship 
Chandlery and Machine Shops. 


Largest Railway in Marblehead (21 feet of water) 


“Little Haste.”—Champion 21-footer. 
“Outlook.”’—Winner of Quincy Cup. 
* Pellegrina.”—40-rater. . 
“Mercedes.” —Fastest 60 Rating Automobile Boat afloat, 
25'6 miles. 
“Pineland.’’—103-foot Gasolene Passenger Boat, 19 miles. 
“Elizabeth Silsbee.” —-135-ft. Auxiliary Fishing Schooner. 
Fastest and most powerful on the Atlantic Coast. 
Boston Hospital Ship.—Steel, 600 tons. 
“Gleaner.’’—Auxiliary Wrecking Schooner of Chatham, 
“Corinthian.”—Champion of the Pacific Coast, 1905-06. 
“Cricket.”.—40-footer. Champion of Gulf Coast. 
“Orestes.” —Winner of Lipton Cup for 1906 and Champion 
22-rater. 
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HOLLIS BURGESS, 


Yacht Broker. General Marine Agent. Insurance of all 
kinds. Agent for the purchase and sale of Gasoline Engines. 
Main Office, 10 Tremont St. Tel. 1905-1 Main. B t u 

Branch Office, 131 State St. Tel. 4870 Main. BOSTON, Mass, 








C. SHERMAN Hoyt. Montcomery H. CLark. 


HOYT @ CLARK, 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 
YACHT BROKERAGE. High Speed Work a Specialty 
17 Battery Place, New York. 


COX @ STEVENS, 


Yacht Brokers and Naval Architects, 
15 William Street, - New Yerk. 





Telephones 1375 and 1376 Broad. 


Marine Models 


KINDS 


OF. ALL 


THE H. E. BOUCHER MFG. CO 
91 Maiden Lane, New York 





For Sale. 


AUXILIARY Schooner for charter; 60ft. over all; 
built by Lawley; accommodations for six persons; owner 
cannot use, and will charter for balance of season; uni- 
formed crew aboard. Write, telegraph or telephone 
5935-Main. SAMUEL MacCONNELL, 131 State St., 
Boston, Mass. 6 


Gas Engines and Launches. 


Their Principles, Types and Management. 
K. Grain. 182 pages. _ Price, $1.25. 

Here is a pocket manual indispensable to every man 
who uses a motor-boat. It deals in simple, untechnical 
fashion with the running of the marine gas engine, and 
with the diificulties that the marine gas engineer is likely 
to meet with. These engines are described, some pages 
are devoted to launches in general, with practical advice 
to che man who contemplates purchasing a power boat. 
The main feature of the book, however, is a clear descrip- 
tion,of the difficulties met with in running a gas engine, 
their causes and how to remedy them. In this discussion 
all technicalities are avoided, and the author has boiled 
down a vast amount of practical knowledge into small 
space and into every-day language. The amateur power 
boat man needs this book, for it will save him much time 
and trouble, and prebably not a little money. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Canoe and Boat Building. 


A Complete Manual for Amateurs. Containing plain 
and comprehensive directions: for the -construction of 
Canoes, Rowing and Sailing. Boats, and Hunting Craft. 
By W. P. Stephens. Cloth. Seventh and enlarged 
edition. 264 pages. Numerous illustrations, and fifty 
plates in envelope. Price, $2.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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Horseshoe Harbor Race. 


In a light, aggravating wind from the south- 
ward, seventy-two yachts sailed the courses laid 
out at the head of Long Island Sound by the 
regatta committee of the Horseshoe Harbor Y. 
C. on Saturday, Aug. 3. 

It was anybody’s race according to the luck 
one had in striking a puff or a calm spot. Ade- 
laide found one of the latfer and it cost her the 
Tace. Chinook proved herself the best drifter as 
did Dorothy in the 21ft. class. Nearly all the 
boats completed the course and were timed as 
follows: 


N. Y. Y. C. 30-ft. Class—Start, 1.25—Course, 10 Miles. 





Finish. Elapsed. 
Adelaide, G. A. & P. M. Adee......... 41236 2 57 36 
OS OO eee eee 41547 300 47 
CE SP er Did not finish. 
Alera, A. H. & J. W. Alker.... 4 11 36 2 56 36 
Atair, J. E. & G. C. Meyer 4112 256 25 


Handicap Class—First Division 


Miles. 


Start, 1 :25—Course 10 


pS eee 42208 2 5708 
Bees CEMENT  FOCRIOR oes cccccccseseyes 43737 31237 
Raceabout Class—Start, 1:35—Course, 10 Miles. 
NE, ELE, ROE os 6 «.5.4/o'<aip ae vem 43708 302 08 
CN Ca. ie MEME ac ccccctcccksre 4 23 45 2 48 45 
Rascal III., S. G. Hopkins........... 4 33 51 2 58 51 
Handicap Class—Second nen Start, 1:40—Course, 10 
Miles. 
SN, SR Vs POMMED: ox sccccseccenss 503 40 3 23 40 
Howdy, George Mercer, Jr............ Did not finish. 
I ee Ss in 6.56.50 shia ew dicens 45750 3 07 50 
Grasshopper, Harold Pryor ........... 51711 3 37 ll 
Handicap Class—Third Division—Start, 1:40—Course, 10 
Miles. 
Reeeeweee. Ty, TAS Diets. scvecccscicccss 5 11 10 3°26 10 
Oboe, J. A, Mahbletedt... ....0.cccccs0- 55010 41010 
eee SE ee a 5 50 57 4 05 57 
J, Lumbden........... 6 11 13 4 31 13 


54851 3 53 51 






‘ 5 

Montauk, W. Sheldon................. 5 13 20 3 28 20 
TR a Oe a error 50350 318 50 
Arrow, W. B. Manny........... ---- 5 04 21 3 19 21 





Miss Modesty, H. A. Stewart 51548 33048 
Larchmont 21ft. Class—Start, 1:45—Course, 10 Miles. 
= oe ae 





ME, We AMINE occ ce ccacecssecss 5 21 27 3.16 27: 
Dorothy, L. G. Spencer... --- 60039 31539 
SS A A ea eee 5 01 38 3 16 38 
PONS, Ga Fe SUIS cs cnc ccesindosuse 5 10 40 3 25 40 
Sloops—Class R—Start, 1:50—Course, 10 Miles. 
Hamburg, M. Goldschmidt ... 5 52 34 3 44 34 


OS ge eee éf 
Viewuie, LL. *G. Shields.........052-.:. 


Catboats—Class R—Start, 1:50 


56 3 58 56 
not finish. 
Course, 10 Miles. 





Po SE SO rrr 6 02 57 4 12 57 
(A eC eee 6 06 04 4 16 04 
Fairy, Frank Towie ..................¢ 6 03 34 4 13 34 
SS a Oe eee Did not finish. 
eS A ot errr 6 25 00- 4 35 00 
Miriam, P. S. Sheldon............ss0: Did not finish. 
Manhasset Bay Y. C. One-Design Class—Start, 1:56— 
Course, 10 Miles. 
Gal. Wl Oc ccgsccccsiectecess 6 06 30 4 11 30 
NE he” RUNG dc vecdetewociisses<e Did not finish. 
Rhode Island One Design Class—Start, 1:55—Course, 10 
Miles. 
Laas GB, Ramdotah.... sede ccnsicsse 43847 24347 
OS ae 60232 407 32 
Indian Harbor meee Class—Start, 1:55—Course, 10 
Miles. 
Anawanda, G. E. Goodman........... Did not finish. 
Owatonna, J. L. Ackerman............ 6 18 05 4 23 05 
Wawa, J. B. Robinson, Jr.............. 6 17 48 4 22 48 
New Rochelle Catboats—Start, 2:00—Course, 10 Miles. 
SD Ge eee 4 34 31 2 34 31 
Nereid, George W. Fuller............. 43900 23900 


Bug Class—Start, 2:00—Course 5 Miles. 
94 ES 













Big Bug, George Cary . 429 07 


Skeeter, Thornton Smith ............. 24652 2 
Dragon Fly, Donald Cow 4 30 30 2 
Cricket, Clarkson Cowl. 4 37 30 23 
Hornet, R. Howland 43847 2: 
Scarab, R. Fitzgibbon 4 29 39 - 3 





eee A ee veveee 482 25 
Special Horseshoe waves Class—Start, 2:00—Course, 5 
Miles. 
RS Ma ie NR i oan scovesaneceds's 44755 2 47 55 
Quinsigamond, J. H. Woodward....... 43858 2 38 58 
Catboats—1l5ft. Class—Start, 2:00—Course, 5 Miles. 
pS Se ae A eee 50900 30900 
ueenié, J. M. Williams............... 45532 2.55 32 
Ee. Men MG tas erkencesetcaeeseswes 50853 3 08 53 
PT Wee MS Sonne ccevcvccccicess 54710 3 47 16 
Milton Point Cats—Start, 2:00—Course, 5 Miles. 
ie he Ce. Ce cc vccccnedevecesse 4 35 30 2 35 30 
een So, re Ras 6 Sas dase eeeaned a 4 34 26 2 34 26 
American Dory Class—Start, 2:00—Course, 5 Miles. 
OS ye rer rr 5 02 41 3 02 41 
Faraway, A. B. Fry....4... Beknt tans 5079 30519 
Temora, W. L. Churchill...... 95 2.47. Did not finish. 
Teddy, A. Vanderloan.........,i%. £...5 16 &2 3 10 52 
Molly, James Westervelt..... +A0%2,... Did not finish. 
Bo Bo, H. M. Cowperthwait.......... . Did not finish. 
a Ee rere 5 09 13 3 09 13 
Manhasset Y. C. Dories—Start, 2:00—Course, 5 Miles. 
Seadog, H. Landis . -. 44133 2 4133 
. Ka. Roesler ... -- 44419 2 4419 
Y 4, kK Re LGMSW s <4. . 43848 2 38 48 
Y 6, W. H. Judson 43612 23612 











WILLIAM GARDNER, 


Naval Architect, Engineer, and 
' Yacht Broker. 


No.1 Broadway, (Telephone 2160 Rector), New Vork. 
—EEEEEeE— ———————————————————— 





SWASEY, RAYMOND @ PAGE 


—OF BOSTON 
DESIGNERS OF — 


MOTOR AND STEAM YACHTS 


THE PIGEON HOLLOW 
SPAR CO. 


The Oldest Makers and Most Reliable Hollow 
. Spars Made. Write for prices. 


{16 Condor Street, East Boston, Mass. 



















MANHASSET . 


Shipbuilding & Repair Co. 


PORT WASHINGTON, L. 1. 
NEW YORK 


Yacht Supplies Marine Railways 


| B. B. CROWNINSHIELD S33 
SPAR COATING 


A perfect finish for all woodwork, spars and ironwork exposed 
to excessive changes in weather and temperature. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
EDWARD SMITH @ COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
59 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 45 Broadway, New York 














When writing say you saw the adv. in “Forest 
and Stream.” 





Houseboats and Houseboating 


BY ALBERT BRADLEE HUNT, 


A volume devoted to a new outdoor field, which has for 
its purpose three objects: 7 
First—To make known the opportunities American waters 
: afford for enjoyment of houseboating life. 
Second—To properly present the development 
houseboating has attained in this country. 
Third—To set forth the advantages and pleasures of 


houseboating in so truthful a manner that others 
may become interested in the pastime. 


The book contains forty specially prepared articles by 
owners and designers of well-known houseboats, and is 
beautifully illustrated with nearly 200 line and half-tone 
reproductions of plans and exteriors and interiors. A 


most interesting chapter is devoted to houseboating in 
England. 


which 


The book has been carefull 
ee ee y prepared by Mr. Albert 


The work is printed on extra heavy paper, and is 


bound in olive green buckram. The price is $3.00 net. 
Postage 34 cents. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Building Motor Boats and 
Managing Gasolene Engines 
are discussed in the book 


“HOW TO BUILD A LAUNCH FROM PLANS” 


A complete illustrated work on the building of motor 


i , care and running of gasolene 


boats and: the installin 
motors. .By Charles G. Davis. With 40 diagrams, 9 


folding drawings and 8 full-page plans. i - 
oa 0 page plans. Price, post: 
, The author is a builder and designer of national reputa- 
tion. All the instruction given is definite and com- 
prehensive, 40 diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 8 full- 
page plans. That portion of the book devoted to the use 
and tare of gas get should be most carefully perused 
by every individual who operates one. The book is well 
worth the price asked for it. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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Atlantic Y. C. Race. 


CHAMPIONSHIP yacht racing was resumed on 
the lower bay Saturday, Aug. 3, at the summer 
regatta of the Atlantic Y. C. It was the third 
regatta to count in the yacht racing champion- 
ship of Gravesend Bay, and the winners of cham- 
piouship points included the sloop Sue, in the 

27ft. division; the sloop Joy, in the 22ft. class, 
ee Bensonhurst, the syndicate built 15-footer of 
the Bensonhurst Y. C. The last named boat also 
scored its fourth straight win for the Lipton Cup. 

Besides the championship classes there was a 
race for the Q special class, which brought Care- 
less and Spots to the starting line, and another 
for the Gravesend Bay dories. In the former 
division Spots virtually had a sail over as Care- 
less was disabled soon after starting and with- 
drew. The first dory home was Joker, which is 
the property of Bartow S. Weeks and Clarence 
Eagle. The summary: 

Sloops' and Yawls—Class P 
Finish. E eee d. 


Sue, E. F. Luckenbach............... 5 35 05 2 30 
Sakana, Haviland Brothers si 4: 
Corrected time on Sakana, 2.36.55. 
Sloops—Class Q—Start, 3:10—Course, 
Loy, i i eh. + cdasspacenesresees 5 47 03 2 37 03 
Spider, H. Chubb 5 47 50 2 37 50 
Es is MUNI, 5 xn enensececncon< 5 49 11 2 39 11 
More Trouble, R. S. Childs Withdrew. 
Sloops—Q Special Class—Start, Course, 8 Miles. 
Spots, Roberts and Healy 4 53 50 1 38 
areless, Rich and Rummel........... Disabled. 
Corrected time on Spots, 1.38.42. 
Sloops—Class S—Start, 3:25—Course, 
Bensonhurst, R. Moore................. 5 06 1 
Blue Bell, D. D. Allerton............. 5 1 41 
New Moon, F. I. Bergen.............. § 1 42 
Nereid, H. J. Roberts 5 0g 1 44 
D 1 46 
1 47 


Start, 3:05—Course 12 Miles. 


12 Miles. 


8 Miles. 
14 14 


NL Be, Ca) RAND. nbn cnecceercessese 5 
Goblin, Speidel Brothers 5 
Gunda, C. Lembecke W ithdrew, 


Dories—Class X—Start, 3:38 
Joker, Eagle and Weeks 
Masque, L. S. Tieman.. 

Jack, F. L. Billingham.. 
Nancy, Ww. L. S 


Sweet, Jr... 
Cherub, B. Atxinson 


Deuce, C. L. Atkinson 
Ace, H. L. Cumming 
Bobs, R. W. Speir 


Illinois Valley Y. C. Races. 


Two regattas have been held this season, one 
with thirty-nine boats finishing in a 33.7-mile 
race, the other with forty-five boats in a 27-mile 
race. Most of the course is 2 to 3 miles wide, 
21 miles long and 2oft. depth. Twenty-one clubs 
in territory tributary to Peoria are invited to 
send entries to this event, and sixty boats ought 
to show up. Programme follows: 

Races to be -held under the auspices of the 
Illinois Valley Y. C. at Peoria, Aug. 28-31, open 
to all yacht and power boat clubs. 


NOMAD, PIONEER OF THE HUNTING CABIN LAUNCHES. 
beam; 30in. draft. 


Dimensions: 32ft. over all; 7ft. 6in. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Wednesday, Aug. 28. —Devoted to assembling 
and measurements. 

Thursday, Aug. 29, 3:15 P. M.—Non-racing 
launches, handicap, over 30ft. over all. Purse 
$100. Divided $60 to first, $25 to second and 
$15 to third. Distance 15 miles. Non-racing 
launches, handicap, not exceeding 3o/ft. over ail. 
Purse $100. Divided $60 to first, $25 to second 
and $15 to third. Distance, 15 miles; time, 3:00 
P. M. 

Friday, Aug. 30, 3:00 P. M., Class A.—Racing 
boats, over 30ft. over all, handicap according to 
A. P. B. Association rules. Purse $200. Divided 
$120 to first, $50 to second and $30 to third. 
Distance, 15 miles. Class B, 4:15 P. M.—Racing 
boats 30ft. and. under over all, A. P. B. Associ- 
ation rules. Purse $200. Divided $120 to first, 
$50 to second and $30 to third. Distance, 15 
miles. 

Saturday, Aug. 31, 3:00 P. M.—Endurance 
race to Chillicothe and return, 27 miles, for class 
A and B racing boats, A. P. B. Association 
rules. Purse $200. . Divided $120 to first, $50 to 
second and $30 to third. National Hotel cup, 
sterling silver, value $200, goes with first money 
Endurance race to Chillicothe and return, all 
other classes handicap I. V. Y. rules. . Purse 
$100. Divided $60 to first, $25 to second and 
$15 to third. Time, 2:00 P. M. R. E. Lawrence 
cup (proprietor Hotel Lud), value $200, to first 
boat to be won twice. 

Sunday, Sept. 1.—Cruise and fish fry. 

-Entertainment.—Visiting boatmen are cordi- 
ally invited to make use of club house at all 
times. Dancing will take place each ‘evening 
at the pavilion. Yachtsmen’s ball, smokers, etc., 
during the course of the meet. Preparatory 
gun ten minutes before starting time to each 
class. In all of the races first money will be 
paid if two or more boats start; second money 
if three or more start; third money if five or 
more start. Leroy Cook. 


Yachts Sold and Chartered. 


Messrs. Cox & StTEvENS have chartered the 
steam yacht Gundreda, owned by Winslow S. 
Peirce, N. Y. Y. C., to Mr. Edward B Smith, 
member of the Philadelphia-Corinthian Y. C. 
He will cruise on this vessel on eastern waters 
during the months of August and September. 
Gundreda was built abroad and is an ocean- 
going steam yacht, 200ft. in length, having fine 
accommodations below. 

The same office has also effected a charter of 
the steam yacht Margaret, owned by Mr. Isaac 
E. Emerson, of Baltimore, to Mr. John B. 
Dennis, of N. Y. Y. C. Margaret is a sea-going 
auxiliary steam yacht, 18oft. long, and has made 


Equipped with 7 H.P. alco-vapor engine. 


[AUvG., 10, 1907. 


many cruises offshore. Mr. Dennis will use the 
boat in and around Long Island Sound.and will 
take her on the N. Y. Y. C. cruise, also will 
probably visit Jamestown with her in the falk. 

The —— yacht Saghaya, owned by Howard 
C. Smith, N. Y. Y. C., has been chartered 
by the ‘sa ee to: Senator Nelson W, 
Aldrich, who will use the vessel in and around 
Newport Harbor and Long Island Sound. 
Saghaya is a wooden steam yacht 130ft. in 
length. having good accommodations and being 
reasonably fast. 

R. A. C. Smith, of N. Y. Y. C., has char- 
tered his steam yacht Privateer through the 
same office to Com. Trenor L. Park, of N. Y. 
Y. C., who is cruising on the Privateer with 
his family.. Privateer is one of the most com- 
modious vessels of her size in the fleet, and is 
extremely fast. She is 145ft. on the waterline 
and has a straight stem, being in appearance 
similar to a governmént dispatch boat. Her 
main quarters are on the upper deck and she 
has remarkable accommodations. 

Messrs. Cox & Stevens have also chartered 
the steam your Rambler, owned by Mr. Pliny 
Fisk, N. ¥. C, to Mr. Chas. Steele, N. Y. 
eA ona was formerly Dreamer, built 
for Thos. W. Lawson, and is one of the most 
handsome and complete vessels of her size in 
the fleet. She is 170ft. long and has a continu- 
ous house, giving much room on deck as well 
as below. Mr. Steele is cruising in the eastern 
waters with the yacht. 

The same office has also chartered a large sea- 
going steam yacht to Mr. William Lanman 
Bull, of the N. Y. Y. C., whose steam yacht 
Sayonara was sold by Messrs. Cox & Stevens 
in the spring to Mr. John H. Bromley, of 
Philadelphia. 

Messrs. Cox & Stevens have also sold the 
steam houseboat Cachalot for Mr. J. M. Mac- 
donough, N. Y. Y. C., to Mr. C. M. Rosenthal, 
of this city. Cachalot has always been con- 
sidered one of the most comfortable of the 
houseboats, having large accommodations and 
being a good seaworthy vessel. She is rroft. 
long and has eight large staterooms. 


Ir seems Eclipse came to grief in the last 
windy Larchmont race through jibing her main 
boom over on to her masthead runners and so 
breaking the main boom and tearing the sail. 


A. C. A. Membership. 


NEW MEMBERS PROPOSED. 


Central Division—Rex T. Stafford, Buffalo, 
N. Y., by H. R. Ford. 


BUILT BY MANLEY CROSBY FOR MR. LARZELERE. 


She was eventually sold to Boston parties. 
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Interstate Handicaps have been won by amateurs who preferred U. M. C. Shot Shells 
because of their superior quality—primer, wadding, loading, etc. 
The Grand American Handicap at Chicago, won by J. J. Blanks, 
The Preliminary Handicap at Chicago, won by George Lyon, 
The Southern Handicap at Richmond. won by G. S. McCarty, 
The Preliminary Handicap at Richmond, won by R. J. Stokley, 
The Eastern Handicap at Boston, won by Horace Bonser. 


In the Eastern Handicap just finished, U. M. C. Shells were used also by H. L. Snow, 
runner up, and J. Martin, who made third score. Wm. Heer made the high score of 
96 ex 100 from 20 yards in this event. Jesse Young won the Amateur Average of the 
whole shoot. Thus practically all the honors at the 1907 Interstate Shoots have been 


WON BY U. M. C. SHELLS 


: oa TH 


Trapshooting. 


If you want your: shoot to be announced here 
send a notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Aug. 13-14—Joplin, Mo.—Missouri and Kansas League of 
Trapshooters’ fourth shoot. 
_Aug. 14-15.—Lock Haven (Pa.) G. C. C.A. Johnston, 


Ass’t Sec’y 
O.—Scioto G. C. 


Aug. 14-15. ~“Chitlicothe, 
Aug. 14-15.—Rapid City, S. D.—South Dakota State tour- 


nament. 

Aug. 15-16. eae Oi) G. 

Aug. 17.—Newton ( 

Aug. 18.—Elgin (IIl.) & c. 

Aug. 18.—Winton (Minn.) G. 

Aug. 20-22.—Denver, Colo. Sn Interstate Association’s 
second Western Handicap target tournament, under 
the auspices of the Denver Trap Club; $3,000 added 
monev. Elmer E. eae, ony Mgr., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Aug. 21-22.—Leesburg (Fla.) G 

Aug. 21- = —Binghamton (N. VS G. C. Vernon Perry, 


Sec 

Aug. ‘3 —Glens Falls, N. Y.—Hudson Valley R. and 
G. C. tournament. F. B. (henmen, Sec’y. 

Aug. 26-27.—Sunbury (Pa.) G. 

Aug. 27-28.—New Castle, Pa. ohio and Pennsylvania 
Trapskooters’ League. 

Aug. 28.—Selinsgrove “Pay G. C. shoot. 

Aug. 28-29.—Albany (Ga.) G 

Aug. 29-30.—Lambertville (N. GS) Gc 

Aug. 29.—Newark, N. Y.—Wayne G. ‘< first annual shoot, 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


G. 


-—Fall River, = —Great 
.—siamamond rw & 
—Staunton (Ill.) G. 


Fiend G 


Sept. 2. ae Y.—Mohawk G. C. 
tournament. J. W. White Sec’y. 

Sept. 2 Nettle, Tenn.—Cumberland Park G. C. tour- 
nament. Shannon, Sec’y. 

Sept. 2.—Phillipsburg, N. j.—Al lert G. C. Edward F. 


Markley, Capt. 

Sept. 2.— kaneateles unction, N. Y.—Glenside G. C. 
Cottle & Knapp, Mgrs. 

Sept. 2.—Springfield, ora field Shooting Club 
fall tournament. C. Kites, See’ 

Sept. 2.—Muncie, Ind. ‘oo City, & C. fall tourna- 
ment, 

Sept. 2-3.—Nashville, Tenn.—Cumberland Park G. C. 
annual Labor Day tournament. Shannon, 


ec’y. 
Sept. 23.—Richmond, Va.—Virginia Trapshooters’ As- 
“2 annual tournament. P. J. Flippen, Sec’y. 
Sept. 2-4.—Goldfield (Nev.) G. C. tournament. : We 
Horton, Sec’y. 

Sept. 3-4.—Muncie, Ind.—Magic City G. CG F. L. 
Wachtel. Sec’y 

Sept. 9-11.—Basin, Wyo.—Big Horn County G. C. 

Sept. 10-12. —Union City (Tenn.) G. C 

Sept. 10-12.—Spokane, Wash.—The 
tion’s third Pacific Coast Handicap target _tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Spokane Rod and 
Gun "Club; $1,000 or more added money. Elmer E. 
Shaner, Sec’y-Mer.. Pittsburg, Pa. 

Sept. 13-14.—Atlantic City, N. J.—Wesley Hogan’s tour- 
nament. 

Sept. 13-14.—Coffeyville, Kans.—Missouri -“~ Kansas 
League of Trapshooters’ fifth shoot. A. A. Carolus, 


Sept. “5718.—Sistersville, W. Va.—West Virginia G. C. 
third annual tournament. Ed. O. Bower, Mgr. 

Sept. 18-19.—Indianapolis (Ind.) G. 

Sept. 18-19.—Freehold (N. J.) G. C. Frank 

Muldoon, Sec’y. 

7. 20-21.—Jefferson City, Mo.—Missouri Afro-Ameri- 
n Trapshooters’ League. T. a. Cohron, Sec’y. 

Sept. 33. 24—Cedar Bluffs (Neb.) G. 

Sept. - og —Cedar Bluffs (Neb.) G. &. F. B. Knapp, 


Sec 
Sept. 35°56.— Rising Se dil.) G 
Oct 1-2—Rising un, Md.  Secit County tournament. 
A. B. Keen, Sec’y. 


second 


Interstate Associa- 


tournament. 


Oct. 2-3.—Columbus (O.) G. C. 

Oct. 8-10.—Baltimore, (Md.) Shooting Aéaniebies. 

Oct. 8.—Brooklyn, N. Y.— a are Beach G. C. 

Oct. 9-10.—Champaign (Ill.) G 

Oct. 910.—Dayton, Ky. px SBS Kentucky G. C. 

Oct. 16-17.—Ossining Nn. Y) G. C. fall tournament. 

Nov. 19-20.—Kansas City.—Missouri and Kansas League 
of Trapshooters’ sixth shoot. 


CONSOLIDATED GUN CLUB OF CONNECTICUT TOURNA- 
MENTS, 

20.—Norwich. 

2.—New Britain. 

13.—Willimantic. 

24.—Waterbury. 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 
We are informed by Secretary Frank Muldoon that the 
Freehold, N. J., 
Sept. 18 and 19. 


Gun Club will hold a fall tournament on 


v 
The Lufkin, Tex., Gun Club, at a recent 
decided to hold a tournament on Aug. 9. Several com- 
mittees were appointed, of which the banquet committee 
will have an appreciative field of effort. A generous 
spread of edibles will be on the grounds. 


R 


Secretary F. BR. Knapp, of the Cedar Bluffs, Neb., 
Gun Club, writes us as follows: “We have changed 
the date of our fall tournament from Sept. 23 and 24 to 
Sept. 25 and 26, and have raised the amount of added 
money from $100"to $200. The Lincoln, Neb., Club will 
hold a one-day’s tournament on Sept. 24 with $100 added 
money, apd shooters can easily attend both tournaments 
without trouble.” 


meeting, 


Bernarp WATERS. 








Aquidneck Tournament. 


Newport, R. I.—The -Aquidneck Gun Club got busy 
and held their two-day shoot July 30 and 31. The open- 
ing day was to the bad, as it was foggy; in fact, it 
almost rained. Finally, it cleared nicely. There was a 
good bunch of crack shots with us, and they made it 
hard for the birds to get away, although some of them 
did. The amateur high average for the two days was 
won by Roy, of the Watertown Gun Club. He is a 
hard man te beat, as some of the boys found out. Has: 
sam took second and was right after Roy all the way. 

Daily averages: First day, Mayor first, Powel second. 
Second.day: Roy first, Hassam second. ; 

In the first day programme events 8 and 9 were a bird 
handicap event; prizes, Tobin bronze cups. These were 
won by Bowler and Burns. In the second day’s pro- 
gramme of 175 birds, there were to be events from the 
programme selected by a non-contestant. These events 
were to be sealed until the end of the programme, the 
kighest score in 125 targets to win. This was won b 
Roy with 116. Hassam and Mayor tied for second with 
114—good work that. E 

The trade was well represented. Jack Fanning won 
high professional average for the two days. O. R. Dickey 
was second. : ; 

There were a number cof extra events shot, which kept 
things moving all the time. Following are the scores 
of the two days: 


First Day, July 30. 


Events: 123 465 6 7 8 910 Shot 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 25 at. Brk. 
Elliott 12 13 19 14 1419 12 18 25 175 160 
Dickey 1418 1413 19 Lf 20 23 175 163 
Stevens 515 16 141318141518 24 . 175 = 162 
Fanning . 15 3 15 16 15 20 2 175 167 
7's 14 17 15 5 13 13 2: 175 155 
Buffalo 013 2 5 2 175 142 
Hassam 5 15 § 22 162 
Mayor - 162 
Burns 142 
Brown 142 
Wheeler 144 
Sibley 141 
Roy .. 162 
W Hughe 144 
Lewis 144 
Drirg 158 
Sands 148 
Knowles 71 
Te csesesen 92 
Hamilton 124 
Powel E 161 
Bowler ........:.. 14 10 20 15 1% 22 § 160 
Peckham ee EP y 
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Second Day, 


Events: 345 

Targets: 5 20 15 15 
Elliott : 20 14 15 
Dickey .. 20 13 
Stevens 5 16 11 
Fanning : 17 15 
Darton .. 3 12 20 15 
Buffalo . 317 13 
Hassam . d 14 
Mayor . 5 20 14 
A! c6sd5seueeu Tie ie 14 
Wheeler . 3 11 
Sibley .. 21017 14 
Roy ... 315 17 15 
W Hughes f 13 
Powel . 220 15 5 13 
Dring . 9 13 12 18 12 15 19 
Bowles . 3 16 13 19 15 13 18 2 


Alabama State Shoot. 


BrrmincHAm, Ala.—The Alabama State tournament_was 
held under the auspices of the Birmingham Gun Club. 
It was a success 


July 23, First Day. 


There was a large entry, but only the scores of those 
who shot through the programme of 200 targets are given. 
Rogers, of St. Louis, was high an.ateur ‘with 180 out of 
200. C. Jones was second with 178. Of the professionals, 
high average was won by H. Money, with 192 out of 200. 
A. D. Freeman was second with 191, and W. Huff was 
third with 190. 

The weather was hot and clear. 
follow: 


Scores at 200 targets 


Amateurs. 
Per Per 
Score. Cent. Score. Cent. 
177 89% 9445 
7 8916 Plummer ‘ 76 
16% Ches Jones 3 
77% Baugh 
82 Warren 
Broiles 
Trice 
A S Carrel 
Robertson 
Gilbert 
Meadows 
Boynton 
Armstrong 
Bowie 


Coulborne 5 
Buckingham ... 

H E Edwards.. 164 
Finley 160 
Dick Edwards. 166 
Duncan 178 
Hawkins 

Blount 

Fletcher 

Frazier 

Abbott 

Hilton 

Henderson 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


July 24, Second Day. 


The programme was similar to that of the first day; 
that is, ten 20 target events, $2 entrance, $15 added. The 
two professionals had a ding-dong finish for high average. 
Money again broke 192 out of the 200, while Huff led him 
by one target. Money’s total for the two days was 384; 
Huff's 383. Rogers was high amateur for the day with 
188, but A. Meaders, of Nashville, led him by one target. 

In the event for shooters who had scored less than 80 
- cent., a shotgun being the prize, B. H. Finley, of 
Memphis, was the winner. In thé free-for-all shoot, the 
winner was Guy Ward, of Walfiut Log, Tenn. The 
scores of those who shot at 200 targets to-day. follow: 


Amateurs. 
Per 
Score 


J Henderson 
Gilbert 
Meadow 
Duncan 
Hawkins 
Tlount 
Coulbourn 
Peugh 
Hager 

\ arren 
Fletcher 
Frazier. 
Abbottt 
Professionals. 


j Posten 
Freeman 9414 Huft 
Holt 81l¢ Ward 
Mcney 92 96 


; Anthony 
Clancy p 9? 


Hamilton 


Gambell Trophy. 


Visatia, Ky., July 31.—Following are the winners in 
the Gambell trophy events to date, with their scores and 
handicaps. The Carteret Gun Club handicap system is 
used, giving added birds to the short yard men, and is 
as follows: 27yds., 5 birds; 28yds., 3 birds; 29yds., 3 no 
birds; 30, 31 and 32yds., scratch. 

First contest, 25 birds: 
score ,24. 

Second contest: Lute Gambell, 27yds., 5 birds, score 20. 

Third contest: H. Osterfeld, 29yds., 3 no birds, score 24. 

Fourth contest: H. Hake, 27yds., 5 birds, score 23. 

Fifth contest: H. J. Koch, 28yds., 3 birds, score 22. 

In the first contest Dan Pohlar won without a tie. 
In the second Lute Gambell and Pohlar tied, Pohlar 
killing 25 straight from 30yds. and withdrew in favor of 
the youngster. In the third, Herman Osterfeld, Francis 
Altherr and Rube Payne tied, Osterfeld winning in the 
fourth shoot-off. Harry Hake and Arthur Gambell tied 
in the fourth contest, the former winning in the second 
shoot-off. The fifth shoot was won by H. J. Koch after 
shooting out six other competitors, all of whom made 
Straight scores with their handicaps, winning in the third 
shoot-off. 

There is a* small solid silver cup for the winner et 
each of these contests, fifteen in all. The contestant who 
wins the most small cups becomes the final winner of the 
large cup, which is also solid silver and valued ,at $200. 
These shoots are held on the second and fourth Thurs- 
days in each month on the grounds of the Kentucky 
Fishing and Shooting Club, Ryland, Ky., twelve miles 
from Cincinnati, on the K. C. Branch of the L. & N. 

; ARTHUR GAMBELL. 


Hudson Valley Rod and Gun Club. 


Guiens Faris, N. Y., July 27.—Ten of the boys were 
out this afternoon and took part in the shoot for the 
Dupont and Hunter prizes. These prizes are being shot 
for. every week, and some close contestants are the result. 
The last shoot in the contest will take place on Aug. 23, 
which is the day of our tournament, and the prizes will 
then be distributed. After the tournament several valu- 
= prizes will be put up to be shot for on a handicap 
basis. 

A strong wind blowing across the traps made hard 
shooting during a part of the afternoon. Mr. Huyck, of 
the Pine Hills Gun Club, Albany, N. Y., visited the 
club and took part in the shoot, making some very good 
scores. The scores follow: . 

Shot Shot 
t. Broke. at. Broke. 
Be Withee ...00008 146 90 7 
Witt 116 i ; 
Deroode 30 
Brown lll 
Chapman 62 


Meadow Springs Gun Club. 


PuiLapecpefai1a, Aug. 3.—T. Tansey distinguished him- 
self at the shoot of the Meadow Springs Gun Club to- 
day by scoring 122 out of 125 targets. He broke 25 
straight in each of the last three events. Frank Cantrell 
was performing well also. Hé broke 116 out of the 125. 
Scores: 

Events: 

Tergets: 

Tansey 
Cantrell 
Coleman 
Newcombe 


Dan Pohlar, 29yds., 3 no birds, ° 
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Bradford Gun Club. 


Braprorp, Pa., Aug. 3.—Just to show that our mem. 
bers have not lost interest in the king of all sports, they 
turned out three squads strong to-day, and there is 4 
number of our leading shooters away for their summer 
vacations, and it goes to show that we have a very 
enthusiastic club, and, we think, the most so of any one 
in the State for the size of the city. ‘While we were 
fortunate enough to draw the State shoot for 1908, we 
really think that we were entitled to it, and in a better 
position to handle it and send the shooters away satisfied 
than any other club. We intend to run this shoot as we 
have in the past, and that is to give the shooters the 
entire profits. 

Our members are looking forward to the pleasure of 
entertaining Mr. and Mrs, Topperwein and J. Mowelj 
Hawkins on the 13th. This will be Mrs. Topperwein’s 
first visit to the city, and there promises to be a large 
attendance of the fair sex out to welcome her to oyr 
city. The following are our scores: 

Shot 

at. Broke. 
Mallory, Sr. 103 
FB a... : 9) 
Van Tine . 86 

3odine : 116 
Wagner f 95 
E L Korner.... 15 102 
Henline 170 112 


Conneely 
Pringle 
Hall 


Hamsher 
Williams 
Miller 


SECRETARY, 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Ill._—Aug. 3 we held our first shoot of the 
third series. Eleven shooters faced the traps, and the 
day being excellent for trapshooting, helped to make the 
time enjoyable 

In the trophy event, Mr. Eaton won Class A with ® 
out of 25. Mr. Herr won Class B with 21 out of 25, and 
Mr. Lewis won Class C with 18 out of 25. 

In the Dupont trophy shoot, Mr. McDonald was the 
winner with 22 out of 25. 

In the Ballistite cup shoot, Mr. Richards won Class A 
with 15 straight. Mr. Herr Class B with 11 out of 
Mr. Goetter Class C with 12 out of 

Events: 

Targets: 
Richards 
Thomas 
Eaton 
Herr 
McDonald te 
Lewis 10 
Goetter es 
Conklin eb. as 8 wee 
Rall a ee oe << ss eee 
Seymour (Skies aa OO 8 10 7 
Morris 55 3. 7 8 .. wae 

- McDonatp, Sec’y. 
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8 9 0 
5 6 0 


‘9 


it 
Cwnmowwdc 


Glenmore Gun Club, 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 3.—The handicap allowance en- 
-abled some of the less skillful shots to make a good 
showing. E. Ferry won the club prize with 23 out of 2, 
although the three scratch men, Fisher, Holznagle and 
Rambo, were the actual high guns, with 22 each. 

Club handicap, 25 targets: 


pe" 


Paulson 
McCollough 


Le 


Holznagle 
Rambo 
Elwell 
Sweepstakes were as follows: 
First event, 10 targets: Fisher 10, Holznagle 10, Rambo 
9, Huber 8, Ferry 8, Fink 8, Simons 8, Elwell 7, Paulson 
7, McCollough 6. 
Second event, 15 targets: Holznagle 14, Fisher 13, 
Paulson 12, Simons 12, Elwell 12, Rambo 12, Redman 10, 


Fink 10. 
Third event, 10 targets: Holznagle 9, Fisher 9, Rambo 
Huber 8, Henry 7, Fink 1, 


9, Paulson 9, Elwell 8, 
targets: Fisher 22, Holznagle 2, 


Simons 7. 
Fourth event, 25 

McCollough 21, Paulson 21, Elwell 20, Simons 20, Red- 

man 18, Fink 15. 


tt et bp 
3355 


Sheepshead Bay Gun Club. 


SHEEPSHEAD Bay, N. Y., Aug. 1.—The scores. made at 
the shoot of the club to-day are appended. 

A feature of the shoot was a three-man team match 
at 50 targets, which resulted as follows: 
Capt Voorhies 43 Capt McKane ..... 42 
Montanus 43 Greiit 43 
Williamson Kelly 

Events 2 and 3 were at 20yds.: 

Events: 1 2 Events: 

Targets: 25 25 25 Targets: « 
McKane 24 18 20 H J Montanus.... 

E Voorhies ....... 25 18 17 G Kelly 
H B Williamson.. 22 17 21 G Greiff 


West End Gun Club. 


SHAMOKIN, Pa., Aug. 3.—The shoot held by the West 
End Gun Club to-day had a light attendance. The 
scores were about: average in the matter of merit, as 
follows: 

Shot 


at. Broke. 
Mowery 
Haines 
Marquette 
Fees 
Dornstein 


Kramer 
Kerstetter 
Richtfield 





Reubendall 14 


ey ST er COU 









102 
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of 15. 


9 10 
5 10 
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Cazenovia Tournament. 


Cazenovia, N. Y., ane 1—Herewith is a record of 
the scores made at the first annual tournament of the 


‘Cazenovia Gun Club. This shoot was held on July 30, 


and although the attendance was not large, it was a 
success in every way, and we hope to repeat it next 
ear on a somewhat larger scale. 

The club holds regular practice shoots on every Friday, 
and visiting shooters are always welcome. 















Palmer .....000 100 BMMOOE - cicccsctes 
Potter ..-+-+++- 100 73 Buchannan 
Thompson .....- 100 78 DE  SAhedeacn’s 
Lansing .....+- 100 70 Champion 

ie sccosanen 100 72 Conklin ........ 


Cruttenden .... 100 68 
Phelps ..-++++e. 100 86 










H. J. Curr, Sec’y. 


Putting a Canvas Cover on the Canoe. 


Editor Forest and Stream: F 

Among the devices for extending a short vaca- 
tion until it includes practically the whole year 
there are few which return more pleasure ‘than 
building a canoe. One built and used for a sea- 
son is certain to give rise to a number of ideas 
that will not rest until they are embodied in a 
new model, so that the recreation increases 
year by year. The recent inquiry regarding the 
putting on of the canvas cover tempted me to 
offer a few suggestions. I may say that while 
we approached this part of the construction 
with many misgivings, it proved to be both 
simple and easy. 

Our past canoes have been made with a pro- 
nounced keel, which made it necessary to put 
the canvas On in two strips, one on either side 
of the keel. The canoe which we are now con- 
structing will be covered by a single piece and 
we think this change will make the putting on 
of the covering even easier. If desired, a false 
keel can be placed outside of the canvas. We 
have used only double filled ten-ounce duck. 
This has given satisfaction, although other 
weights may be equally satisfactory. 

Having the canvas, the first step is to prepare 
the surface of the wood so that when the 
canvas is brought to the desired position it 
will have a tendency to stay there. Various 
sticky compounds are recommended, but we 
have had good. success from the use of flour 
paste. This was applied to the outside of the 
canoe with a small broom, care being taken to 
make a liberal application but to avoid lumps. 
A strip of dry canvas is now brought into about 
its desired position, and- oné edge temporarily 
tacked along the side of the keel. The canvas 
should be stretched slightly before it is tacked, 
and the nearer you come to giving it the tension 
it finally should have the better. 

Beginning now midway on the keel, the can- 
vas should be tacked securely for a couple of 
feet, using two-ounce tacks. Before the job is 
completed the heads of the tacks along the keel 
should be practically continuous, so as to make 
sure of excluding the water. As one proceeds 
with the tacking at the keel the canvas op- 
posite this tacked portion should be drawn down 
smoothly and tacked at the gunwale. The tacks 
along the gunwale may be an inch or more 
apart. It is a mistake to attempt to stretch the 
canvas unduly, since the waterproofing process 
will shrink it noticeably. Having a couple of 
feet in place, return to the starting point and 
fasten a like amount in the opposite direction. 
By working alternately on opposite ends there: 
is less chance of getting the cover stretched 
unevenly. 

When the stems are reached some cutting of 
the cloth is necessary. We tried trimming the 
cloth to the outline of the stem, folding the 
edge under and tacking it into a groove cut in 
the side of the stem, but found it difficult to 
make the cover fit smoothly. Later we shaped 
the side of the stem, so that the cloth could be 
drawn smoothly past the stem, tacked to its face 
and trimmed flush with the further edge. 

he covering of the other half of the canoe 
ottom is done in the same manner as the first, 
the canvas being lapped over the first piece on 
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Perfect Ammunition, Perfect Holding, And A Perfect Score 
The New England Military Pistol Championship 


Won With 


WINCHESTER 


STOCK CARTRIDGES 


At the New England Rifle Association’s tour- 
nament held in Wakefield, Mass., July 22-27, 
the accuracy, reliability and general superiority 














































of Winchester regular stock pistol and rifle 
cartridges were clearly demonstrated. Major 
E. L. Isbell, 2d Infantry, C. N. G., won the 
New England Pistol Championship with Win- 
chester Cartridges. His scores were as follows: 
Slow Fire, 92; Timed, 90; Rapid Fire, 97: an 
aggregate of 279. Major Isbell also won the 
Individual Re-Entry Pistol Match with a per- 
fect score of 25. In practice immediately 
preceding this match he made three consecutiye 


























bullseyes, giving him a run of eight straight 
bullseyes. "The Winchester Cartridges which 
Major Isbell used he, bought out of a dealer’s 
regular stock. In the rifle events, Winchester 


MAJOR E. L. ISBELL. Cartridges also won high honors as follows: 























SHURMAN MATCH: 500 yards; won by Sergt. H. Baptist, 6th Mass. 
Infantry; 2d, E. A. Cox; 3d, I. D. Upton. In this match, Sergt. Baptist 
made 19 straight bullseyes with Winchester .30 Caliber Cartridges. 


ANY RIFLE MATCH: 200 yards; won by G. W. Chesly with a Win- 


chester Schuetzen Rifle and Winchester Cartridges. 


INDIVIDUAL’ RE-ENTRY MATCH: 300 yards; won by Sergt. H. 
Baptist; 2d, C. D. Berg. 































































These splendid victories emphasize the fact that all Winchester . regular stock 
cartridges can be depended upon to do the finest work, and are therefore the ones to 














shoot when you want to win. Remember 


Winchester Cartridges Shoot Where You Hold 
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found it most vulnerable. 
In the past we have rendered the cover water- 





the faces of the stems and tacked securely. 
When the bang irons are put in place they 











should extend beyond the portions where the 
canvas covers the face of the stems and should 
hide the cut edge of the canvas. Care should 
be taken to outline with tacks the holes made by 
the screws which fasten the bang irons, else 
troublesome leaks may appear: at these points. 
After wooden strips have been fastened along 
the gunwales and over the tacks, the surplus 
canvas may be trimmed off with a sharp knife, so 
that the succeeding paint leaves no trace of its 
edge. 

S a boat which we have not yet tested we 
fitted a quarter-round along the keel and above 
the canvas. This was laid in white lead and 
securely nailed in place. This method of fasten- 
ing appealed to us because it made possible the 
use of fewer tacks along the keel and strength- 
ened the canvas at the point where we have 





proof by rubbing in succeeding coats of boiled 
linseed oil and painting the desired color. In 
order to save weight we recently tried filling 
the canvas with glue which became insoluble 
through the action of potassium bi-chromate. 
The proper handling of the glue requires skill, 
which was kindly furnished by a friend, and we 
were surprised at the small amount of paint 
required and at the smoothness of the resulting 
finish. Final judgment cannot be given until 
after tests in the water. Some similar process 
is used by professional builders. 
H. A. Harpine. 


THE Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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Scraping and Painting a Yacht. 


THE mill of experience ground my brother 
and I up as fine as any novice ever was ground, 
and we well remember those little occasions and 
try to draw some profit from them. This 
particular time it was painting we were doing, 
and, like others, what we had yet to learn of 
that trade would fill a Webster’s dictionary. 
For several cold, bitter March days we struggled 
with the momentous job of burning the old, 
thick paint off of the topsides of our catboat. 
To scrape off dry we soon found was out of the 


THE PROPER KIND OF A TORCH. 


question. Others we noticed used a kind of 
torch, called a paint burner, that softened ‘the 
many layers of hard paint, so with a putty 
knife it could be shoveled off clear down to the 
wood. 

So the next day we tried to buy such a 
“torch” at a hardware store, but the only one 
they had was a different kind from what we had 
seen in use. 

Had we known the address of a marine hard- 
ware store instead of going to a housefitter’s 
hardware place, we would have seen just what 


“THE MYSTERY.” 


we wanted, and thereby saved much time, labor 
and money. As it was, we paid a couple of 
dollars for the “mystery,” bought some kerosene 
for it, and the following Saturday found us, as 
we thought, well equipped to remove all the old 
paint from the Rambler. 

To fill the “mystery,” as we came to call this 
torch, we had to unscrew the handle. Well, this 
was all right at first, but to refill it when it is 
made hot furnished the nick-name—that cer- 
tainly was a mystery. In fact, it was an im- 
possibility; the thing had to be laid aside and 
all further work in that line suspended until it 
cooled off. As it only worked when hot, nine- 
tenths of the time was spent in either trying to 
get it hot, or waiting for it to cool, the remain- 
ing one-tenth of the time we certainly hustled. 
One of us used the torch, the other following 
with the scraper, peeling off the old paint. But 
it was slow work. and more than once we 
burned ourselves trying to hurry and fill the 
mystery before it was cool enough to handle; 
and finally after a severe scorching of his 
fingers, Bill let out a yell of pain and fired the 
“blamed thing” as far as he could in disgust. 

Seeing our fruitless endeavors, the Irene’s 
crew came to our rescue. They had finished 
burning their boat—they wére painters by trade 
and knew how to do it—and loaned us one of 
their torches. 

Oh, my! Oh, my! what a difference. Our old 
torch, the mystery, was light enough for a few 
minutes, but after holding it out for half an 
hour, it seemed to weigh a ton, for all the 
weight was at one end, and it exerted quite a 
leverage on one’s wrist. But this new torch 
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was almost balanced and was no ‘trouble at all 
to hold, besides it gave three times the volume 
of flame, and the paint soon came off in great, 
wide rolls. Such a torch costs about $4.00, but 
is well worth the difference. 

We used a wide putty knife, with it shoveling 
the paint off, as it were, as we found that did 
not have the tendency to cut into or tear up the 
grain of the wood as a sharp boat scraper did. 

We soon had her down to the bare wood, 
looking for all the world like a spotted pig— 
scorched spots and light spots. Then we filled 
all the seams that needed it with new putty, 
sandpapered it all off and were ready to paint. 
We had bought four pounds of ready mixed 
white paint, and this we proceeded to apply, 
when one of the old-timers came sauntering 
along and stood watching us. 

Pretty soon he edged closer and got into 
conversation, and after a few perfunctory re- 
marks, he called our attention to the fact that 
we were having the paint in thick patches in 
places. “Rub your paint out well,” he said, 
“don’t he ascared to rub it out, it’s the only 
way to lay it on smooth,” and taking a brush, 
he explained what he meant. When it was all 
done the part we did first was nearly set. 

“Look here, boys,” and he beckoned for us 
to come close and look at it. “That thar paint 
you got isn’t fit for a boat; did you see how it 
skins over, how it dries with a kind of thick 
outer skin?” 

We looked closely, 


scraped a small spot with 


| 


PAINTING THE BOAT. 


our finger nails and noticed it was like a sepa- 
rate skin laid over and on top of the grain of 
the wood. 

“Well, now you go look at my boat and see 
if it’s so on her.” 

We did so, and found the paint had sunk into 
the fibre of the wood and did not form a skin. 

“See any difference?” he asked when we got 
through our inspection. 

“IT should say so,” we replied. 


SEABURY 
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“Well, now let me tell you something about 
paints,” and this is the gist of his talk: 

Paint, like you and I, has to breathe. Now 
pure white lead and turpentine—with a little 
blue or black, or any kind of color to keep it 
from bleaching out yellow—will do this; the 
lead stays on top and is more like fine powder, 
so to call it, and the air has a chance to get 
through it. The next coat does the same, the 
turps dries up and the lead stays—kind of 
porous, so to speak. 

Now lots of folks say it wears off too quick; 
well maybe it does, but no boat rubbing against 


SCRAPING A LAUNCH, 


docks, or getting rubbed by small boats or her 
fenders is like a p:ano—it wants to be a paint 
that can be touched up in spots. Well, now 
that skin kind of paint is mixed with too much 
oil or hardened with zinc—when you once break 
through, it can’t be patched up without showing 
it. But turps and white lead you can cover 
again. And such paint gets a hold on the 
wood. The skinny paint is like a sheet of 
India rubber and kind of sweats between it and 
the wood, and when it comes away, it all comes 
off like skin clear to the wood. 

Leastwise so I’ve found out. But he added 
as he turned and walked away, “You know I’m 
old-fashioned, and old-fogy ideas is no good.” 
Yet we noticed that summer his boat always 
looked the best painted. 

Moral: 

Never paint over wood that is the least wet 
or damp. 

Mix your white paint with turpentine. 

Keep stirring the paint all the time. 

on’t use zinc—it makes the paint too hard. 

Don’t mix with too much oil—it makes the 

paint like a thick skin. 


SPEED 
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VU. S. Government 
Ammunition Test. 


Accuracy test of Krag-Jorgensen .30-Caliber Cartridges held at Springfield Armory 


by order of the Ordnance Department, United States Army. 


TESTED—Ammunition of all the American Manufacturers. 
CONDITIONS—1o0 and 20 shot targets, muzzle rest. 


10 and 20 shot targets, fixed rest. 


DISTANCE—1.000 yards. 
RESULT and OFFICIAL REPORT: 


U. S. Cartridges excelled 
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Always use a cleaned brush. wy 

Let one coat dry and sandpaper it lightly 
with fine sandpaper before adding another coat. 

Wash off with-sapolio or washing powder and 
water before painting over an old coat of paint 
to remove any grease or oil spots. 


How I Became Acquainted with the 
Badger. 


Tue first time I ever saw the Badger, a rac- 
ing jib and mainsail boat, built by Willis, of 
Cow Bay, for Mr. Louis Bourey, from a design 
by H. Cornwall, I was greatly interested in her 
on account of the-stories circulated about what 
she was going to do in the way of great speed. 
It was in Manning’s old yacht basin at the foot 
of Fifty-fifth street. Bay Ridge. The New York 
C. C. had a small house there, and Badger, 





THE BADGER. 


alongside the club float. was being close reefed 
by her crew for a trial spin on the Upper Bay 
in a piping good westerly breeze. 

_ the second time I was forced to be far more 
interested in her than I had any desire to be. 
In a little 14ft. cutter, ballasted with 1,100 
pounds of lead, I was having a royal good time 


¢ Agencies: 497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 
DAMUMADOAD ADDDADADABRANAAADAABBADAADANANADABAAANDARE 








‘MANUFACTURED BY 


LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 


all by myself down off Gravesend beach. 1 
saw a Sail put out from the Brooklyn C. C. float, 
and recognizing the Badger, stood up the bay 
to meet her. 

It was blowing fresh and she had full sail. 
As I crossed her bow some distance ahead I 
noticed she had all the wind she wanted. Going 
about well ahead and to windward, I watched 
the reported flyer to size her up. She certainly 
was traveling. Her long shovel-nosed snout 
was boiling the water under it, but the moment 
she heeled, in spite of an immense jib carried 
well out beyond her stem by a bowsprit, she 
would rear up suddenly.. All hands I could see 
scrambled for the high side as if they had no 
faith in her stability, and her helmsman could 
not keep her from slewing round, spanking and 
splashing into the wind. 

It was a repetition of this act that caused all 
my woe. My boat, was fully 3o0ft. to windward 
of him when he was just to leeward, and, of 
course, a squall had to hit us just at that time. 
My craft lay over so that her mainsail shut 
Badger out from my view, but Oh! how we 
were sizzling through the water! 

Suddenly I was startled by a series of yells 
that sounded like a band of Comanche Indians 
on the war path. Water was splashing by, 
spray was flying over us, when with a splash 
like an empty box from a height onto the water 
and all her crew yelling frantically, Badger 
came pounding up and stuck her bowsprit 


. against the mainsail of my craft, her huge shovel 


nose rolled her over bodily to windward, and if 
you ever say anybody get out from under that 
sail any quicker than I did, you want to cherish 
that memory as the quickest move ever made by 
man. I know I do. If it took Badger a second 
to run down my craft, it only took me half a 
second to get out of her cockpit, scramble up 
forward of the mast, and as I felt the little 
cutter apparently turning turtle under me, I 
made a jump and landed half on and half off 
Badger’s forward deck. I got wet up to the 
waist, but her crew, like a crew of wild baboons, 
each got a grip somewhere on my clothes and 


\ 


all others. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE. CoO., 


114-116 Market St., San Francisco. 


literally picked me up onto my feet. . 
Excited! If those fellows had to walk up 
Broadway with their eyes as they were then, 
wide open and staring, they would be run in for 
lunatics. They could see they were going to 


ii i F 
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OFF FOR A SAIL, 


run my boat down while I sat in blissful ignor- 
ance until hit. 

When I felt my. paddle wheels under me 
again, I bolted aft to see what was left of my 
own poor little craft that had been forced over 
and over and slipped clean under the larger 
boat’s bow and then, as I could hear, it slipped 
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368 out of 375 


The score made at Atlanta, Ga., July 27-29, by ‘Mr. H. D. Freeman, including two straight runs 
of 70 and 114. This great shooting shows what can be done with 


PETERS SHELLS 


Do you know that Peters Factory Loaded Shells shared the highest honors at the Grand American Handicap? 
Look at this tribute to Quality: 








First Professional and tie for first place in the Grand Ameri- , Second Amateur (tie) in Preliminary Handicap, J. R. Graham and T. E. Graham, 
can Handicap, by Miles J. Maryott, 96 ex 100. both scoring 95 ex 100 

Second Amateur (tie) in Grand American Handicap, by T. E. Graham, 95 ex 100. Two out of Five then on the winning Championship Team, J. R. Graham and 

Third (tie) in Grand American Handicap, H. E. Poston, 94 ex 100. H. M. Clark. 


Third (tie) in Amateur Championship, J. R. Graham, 186 ex 200. 
Fourth (tie) in Professional Championship, H. W. Kahler, 186 ex 200. 


Highest sco.e for four days, by H. E. Poston, 476 ex 500. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


YORK: ; EW ORLEANS: 321 Magazine 8 
aie» 3 nt oh CINCINNATI. ww Pa tee ee 


The Art of Shooting 


An illustrated Treatise on the Art of Shooting. With Extracts from the Best Authorities. By Charles Lancaster. Illustrated with numer- 
ous drawings from instantaneous photographs. Cloth. Price of Popular. Edition, $1.25. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. NEW YORK 


S T EVENS 


NEW MODEL POCKET RIFLE No. 40. 


An Outing is Incomplete 
without this Popular and 
Meritorious Little Arm. 


First Professional Average (tie), L. I. Wade, 99 ex 100. 
First Amateur Average (tie), C. D. Linderman, 98 ex 100. 














PRICES : 
$9.25 to $12.50 


Weight 
from 2 to 2) pounds 





Manufactured in Three Cali- 
bers for the following Car- 
tridges: .22 Long-Rifle R. F., 
.25 R. F. and .32 Long R. F. 


Our Line: RIFLES, SHOTGUNS. PISTOLS. Etc. 
Ask Your Dealer. Send for Catalogs. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 5668 


CHICOPEE FALLS, - MASSACHUSETTS 
Mow York Office, 95 Ciambére Street. ; 
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aft along the lee side. 


I expected to see bubbles coming up, but to | 


my astonishment and joy, there was my little 
crait, half sunk, it is true, but still afloat. So 


with another wild leap I landed back on her | 


deck, both hands gripping the .mast. The 
sadger fellows tried to stop me when they saw 


] was about to jump, but were as astonished as 


I to see me land safe and dry aboard her 


Badger filled away, and, like a drynken man, | 


went reeling 
erratic course. 
fluttering but well behaved and motionless, while 
[ pumped a couple of barrels of water out of 
her and wondered, as I looked up at the blue 
sky. the green foliage ashore and the many 
white sails of the pleasure craft. all as serene and 
peaceful and beautiful as could be, if I had been 
run over by a trolley car or only hit by an 
automobile. C. G. Davis. 


across the bay, sailing a most 





The Gravy Eye Watch. 


\nxy one who has sailed much at night knows 


how difficult it is to keep awake in the last few | 


hours before dawn; it is during these few hours 


most of the accidents happen on the water. | 


Aboard ships part of the crew sleep from eight 


till midnight, then those on deck go below and | 


the sleepers turn out and take their places. 
It is this sleepy gang of men, who, interrupted 
in a night’s sleep, get drowsy when turned out 


into the night—the natural time for sleep—are 
responsible for most of the accidents. Toward 
dawn, about between two and four, the light in 


the sky turns to an uncertain kind of a haze— 
very often the approaching heat of day coming 
with the light produces vapors which rise off 
the water like a thin fog. The light is uncertain; 
the haze makes it more uncertain, and a sleepy, 
tired man thinking of the warm cot more than 
of his duty on deck, makes this, the gravey-eye 
watch, as sailors call it, the most dangerous one 
of all at sea. ‘ 

From a yachtsman’s standpoint this same 
watch is most important, owing to the many 
ocean races now all the rage. A yachtsman, as 
a rule, 
sailing. Some, it is true, have done some of it, 
but not for a steady diet—a little goes a long 
ways with them, 
many a race is won and lost. 

There was such an event a year ago. Two 
boats had sailed almost even. up all day in a 
Stratford Shoal race and rounded the light about 
midnight and started to beat back to the home 
mark in a falling wind. 
. rival followed every move of the other, so ex- 
tinguishing their cabin lights and taking in their 
light that shown his way each time, the leading 


yacht finally gave her pursuers the slip and got | 


across to the other side of the Sound unseen, 


the others holding on for the Connecticut shore, | 


while at daybreak the leaders were off the Long 
Island beach, got the morning breeze first and 
came home hours in the lead. 

On another such race one opponent held on 


to the other in the same way, tack after tack, | 


until about 3 o’clock in the, morning, when, for 
some unaccountable reason,. one suddenly be- 
gan to leave the other fast, and by daylight had 
him licked. It seems one man had been sailing 
one of the boats all the afternoon and night and 
got so sleepy by 3 o’clock he had to give up and 
let some one unused to night sailing take the 
helm, which accounted for the difference in’ the 
boat's actions. 

A boat sailing that way wants two skippers 
aboard—one to relieve the other. If it were 
only a cruise the yacht was on, it would matter 
but little who steered her, but when it is a race, 
there should be a good man at the helm all the 
time, and as those races last about 24 hours, it 
is too long for any one man to stay at the stick 
or wheel. 

By doing things in ship ‘shape style such a 
race becomes far more enjoyable than if 
all hands sit up and smoke and spin twisters till 
Past midnight—then the whole crew are so 
tired they all want'to sleep at once. By divid- 
ing the crew into two watches, each one taking 
turns of four hours each, there will be some 
chance for all to sail or sleep. If they do not 


My own craft lay to with sheets | 


has had but little experience at rough | 


It is during this sleepy watch | 


Tack after tack one | 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Perfect Single Trigger 


Illustration shows new ‘model—note small 
amount of wood taken from stock. Non-fric- 
tional. Cannot double. - Unaffected by weather. 
Change from right to left while gun is at 
shoulder. Movement simple but positive. 


We will place the Philadelphia Single 
Trigger—and fully guarantee it—on 
any standard-made hammerless gun. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


PHILADELPHIA SINGLE TRIGGER CO., 
Olney, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
























Special attention given to sportsmen desiring to place orders for special 


outfits suitable for Shore Bird and Fall shooting. Everything pertaining 
to the gun. 


KIRKWOOD BROS., 
23 Elm Street, ~ © * . 


‘Special at $5.00 
Regular price, $10.00 


Remington Semi-Hammerless Single Barrel Shotgun, 12 gauge, 28-inch blued steel barrel, Choke 
Bored, Top Lever, rebounding lock, side cocking lever, pistol grip stock, refinishéd. We have 
purchased a quantity of these famous shotguns, and offer them at the remarkably low price of $5.00 
each while they last. Send for 72-page Illustrated Catalog Camping, Baseball, Tennis and Fishing 
Supplies. Mailed on request. 


CHARLES J. GODFREY CoO., 


Boston, Mass. 









10 Warren Street, 


BALLISTITE 


| WON 
Grand American Handicap, 1907 


EMPIRE 


WON 
High Professional Average for Entire Programme 


Also 200 STRAIGHT 


By T. J. Hartman at Sulphur, I. T., July 4th, 1907. 
BALLISTITE (Dense) and EMPIRE (Bulk). The Best Two Smokeless Sporting 
| Powders on EARTH. 


J. H. LAU @ CO, Agents, 75 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, V. S. A. 





“ The Gun That Blocks the 
SEARS” 


POSITIVELY SAFE 


Groce A 


Get our Catalogue and let us prove that we Actually 
Block The SEARS. 


N. R. DAVIS @ SONS, Lock Box 707, ASSONET, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Points that Make the A. H. Fox Gun. 
“The Finest .g@@ Gun in the World’ 







































- A breech mechanism actu- 
ally employing about one half 
as many parts as are used in other 
guns. Consequently a less complicated 
action, greater simplicity, added strength and 
more graceful lines. ‘This lessening of parts permits 
the best distribution of weight and creates the —_— of balance which makes the A. H. Fox 
Gun the ideal gun for field or trap shooting. all at the nearest gun shop and see the ‘‘ Fox.’’ 


A. H. FOX GUN CO., 4670 North 18th Street, Philadelphia. 


Castle Dome Cut Plug 


THE BEST SMOKE POR THE PIPB 
in America. Made from Old Virginia Sun-Cured 
Tobacco. Money refunded if it bites or burns 


von the tongue. Sent prepaid postage 
ls ai 75e Pound. Large Sample 10c. 
T J JASPER L. ROWE, 
ey RICHMOND, VA. 
- Estab. 1880 Ref: Broad st. Bank 


Dixon's Graphite for Sportsmen 


A lubricant and preservative; for fishing rods and reels; 
for gunlocks and barrels; for row, sail and motor boats, 
Booklets “Graphite Afloat and Afield” and “Dixoa’s 
Motor Graphite’”’ free on request. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., + Jersey City, W. J. 









SAVE 208 SHAVES 


$20.80 a year. Also save the tazor, your 
face, time and temper by using **3 in One’” 


on the blade. 
sun One 


keeps the blade keen and clean, by prevent- 
ing surface rusting which is caused by moisture 
from the lather. Write for free sample 
and special ‘‘razor saver’’ circular. 
Why not know the tmrth? G. W. 


a COLE COMPANY, 61 New St., 
New York City. i 


| 
Adventures with Indians and Game. | Camp Life in the Woods. 






















By Dr. William Allen. Price, $2.15, postpaid. And the Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making. Con- 


taining hints on camp shelter, all the tricks and bait 
receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps, with in- 
structions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals. 
By W. Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated. Cloth, 300 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


This is a pleasing narrative of adventures on the plains 
and in the Rocky Mountains. Indian ways and wars, 
hunting the bison, antelope, deer, cougar, gri@ly bear, 
elk are all told interestingly and well. Fully illustrated. | 





Boston, Mass, July 16-18, 1907 


EASTERN HANDICAP RECORDS 
MADE BY DUPONT SMOKELESS 


THE PRELIMINARY HANDICAP, 
Tie for First Place in 


THE EASTERN HANDICAP, 
HIGH SCORE in PRELIMINARY HANDICAP, 
HIGH SCORE in EASTERN HANDICAP. 


FIRST GENERAL AVERAGE, SECOND AMATEUR AVERAGE, 
SECOND GENERAL AVERAGE, THIRD AMATEUR AVERAGE. 


THIRD GENERAL AVERAGE, 
THE THREE LONG RUNS of the TOURNAMENT. 


All the above records were made with 


-DVPONT SMOKELESS 








want to sleep, well and good; but when their 
four hours on deck comes around they are 
supposed to look out for the craft. 


GOLDEN PLOVER. 


“Watcu the sky on a bright, sunshiny day at 
this time of the year,” said H. R. Walmsley, of 
the National Audubon Society, in the Pittsburg 
Leader, “and every little while you will see flash- 
ing toward the north a small, bright object like 
a brilliant yellow star. It is visible for only 
a moment while it is between you and the sun, 
then it is gone. It is a golden plover on his 
way to the Arctic Ocean. These birds are now 
passing over St. Louis by thousands, but they 
are rarely seen save on the wing in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, for they seldom alight in the day- 
time, stopping to feed only at night, and so 
quickly that they rarely attract attention. 

“The golden plover is a true globe-trotter, 
He goes north, how far nobody knows, for he 
has been observed in the highest altitudes at- 
tained by man; makes his nest on the arctic ice 
with- a handful of moss, in a few weeks the 
young are able to fly as well as their parents, 
and the whole family starts south again. The 
Mississippi Valley is the northbound route of 
the plovers as well as of most other birds that 
make long nfigrations, but the golden plovers 
do not go in flocks like ducks and geese, but 
singly, or at most in twos and threes. 

“Those that we see now passing over St. 
Louis we shall see no more until next spring, 
for when they start south they follow the At- 
lantic coast. In September they stop for three 
or four weeks in Labrador and the Hudson 
Bay region to feast on the crow bemis and be- 
come very fat, then in October take a straight 
course over land and sea to Venezuela, where 
they arrive year after year on the same day of 
the month. There they rest and recruit, then 
go on south, following the season, as far as 
Patagonia, and turning north again at the ap- 
proach of the southern winter. 

“Thus these little yellow stars that we see 
flitting over St. Louis in the bright sunlight 
travel every year very nearly 25,000 miles. But 
distance.is nothing to a plover. It can fly 800 
to 1,000 miles a day. Those that will alight to 
pick up a féw seeds in the Missouri River bot- 
tom to-night had their supper last night on the 
Atchafalaya, and by to-morrow night will be 
feeding by the lakes of Minnesota.” 


NEW BUFFALO IN THE ZOO. 


THE storks that officiate in buffalo families 
just before buffalo weekly papers print the item 
that “a new arrival has come to brighten their 
lives” are growing fewer and fewer each year 
because the old plains race is becoming extinct. 
On that account Dr. W. T. Hornaday, director 
of the Bronx Zoological Park and president of 
the Scciety for the Preservation of the Buffalo, 
was gladdened recently when a keeper came to 
tell him of a new: arrival in the park’s buffalo 
family. 

He was particularly glad to hear that the new- 
comer was a female and that she resembled her 
mother. In the last nine months seven buffalo 
calves have been born in the Bronx Park herd. 
Most of them have been females, and Tirector 
Hornaday thinks that is a good start toward 





the preservation of at least the Bronx Park herd. 


—New York Times. 
WHAT NEXT? 


Everysopy knows one or more of those con- 
scientious egoists who cannot rid themselves of 
the idea that no one can be trusted to carry out 
the simplest details of routine work without their 
personal supervision. 

It was one of these men who sailed for Eng- 
land, leaving in his brother’s care a parrot of 
which he was very fond.. All the way across the 
Atlantic he worried about the bird. and no sooner 
had he landed at Southampton than he rushed 
over this cablegram to his brother: 

“Be sure and feed parrot.” 

And the brother cabled back: 

“Have fed him, but he’s hungry again. What 
shall I do next?”—Woman’s Home Companion. 
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‘THE POACHER’S LURCHER. 


At one time it was easy to recognize a poach- 
ing character by the type of dog at his heels, for 
he was nearly always followed by one of the 
lurcher breed, but this dog is not now so often 
seen in the possession of country louts. The 
reason is that there is little work for it, hares 
being too scarce in nearly every locality, and it 
js not worth'a poacher’s while to maintain a 
dog for dealing with them. A rabbit feeds too 
near its burrow for the lurcher to have much 
of a chance, and is noted for developing a won- 
der{fiil pace when its goal is in view. If a poacher 
requires rabbits, he uses a long net, and the dog 
necessary to work in company with this is one 
content to race over the ground and not seek 
to catch its quarry. He usually selects an Aire- 
dale terrier for his purpose, this being intelli- 


gent, iairly fast, and possessing a good nose. 
When a dog of this breed is seen with doubt- 
ful characters it does not-require a wide stretch 


of the imagination to surmise what they use it 
for. Certainly, the lurcher can no longer be re- 
garded as peculiarly the poacher’s dog.—Shoot- 
ing Times. 


.ENGLISH GAME KEEPERS. 


EAcH season an increasing number of game 
keepers leave England to take up situations 
abroad, and, what is more, they are in nearly 


every case a great success, wherever they may 
go—which fact is another proof of. the Britisher’s 
adaptability. An English keeper abroad is looked 
upon as a French cook is here—that is, as the 
best of his craft. The first step taken by the 
English keeper is to mstill the methods of shoot- 
ing popular in this country, and he is generally 
found to be a martinet in the field, however great 
the position of those participating in the sport. 
The remuneration abroad is far better than in 
this country, and it is this, in combination with 
his love for change of scene, which tempts the 
British keeper to leave his country. His pro- 
fession is rather crowded here, so, perhaps, it 
is a good thing that openings abroad are occur- 
ring with greater frequency. However, we do 
not want to lose our best men, and it is these, 
unfortunately, who go.—Shooting Times. 


TWO HUNDRED AND NINETY AT A 
' gmOT. 


HERE is a good story which might neverthe- 
less be true with all conditions right. It comes 
from an Indian paper which says that on his 
farm under an oak tree which had been struck 
by lightning, J. H. Parker picked up 290 dead 
blackbirds. They had been using the ‘tree as a 
roosting place. 


THE UNNATURALIST. 
O I am a most Unnaturalist, 
And I tell ef “How Things Ain’t.” 
I take the animals on the list 
And give ’em a coat of paint., 
I do not bother about what they do, 
But tell of “‘Things They Don’t,” 
And spite of the Realistic crew, 
Reform my ways I won't. 


I love to sing of the Kanyaroo 
And tell how he took a ees 
And bit its vermiform in two, 
And tore its windpipe loose. 
I love to tell of an infant Loon 
That grabbed an Elephant’s trunk 
And filled that aged esistese 
With a deep cerulean funk. 


I Tove to sing of the Speckfed Hen 
That sat on a bunch of keys, 

And spite of all our Hired Men, 
Remained there at her ease. 

She sat by day and sat by night 
Until one mern in May, 

She hatched a dozen keyholes bright 
And cackled the livelong day. 


I love to sing of the Teddy Bear 
As soft as a plate of mush, 
And tell of his silky milky hair 
Aad his epiderm of plush. 
I love to tell the kids that come 
Just why they call him Ted— 
Because he’s stuffed with ‘sawdust from 
His narrative to his head. 


But best of all, when night comes by, 
My pen’s been: put to sieep, 
| inkpot blinks its dreamy eye 
n slumber sweet and deep. 
I find it quite a pleasant trick 
* To listen to the roar 
Of golden eagles as they kick 
The vulpine from my door. 
—John Kendrick Bangs in the N. Y. Times. 
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LEFEVER GUN 


TIED FOR 
HIGH AVERAGE AT G. A. H., June 18-21, 1907 


at Chicago, IIl., with the wonderful score of 99 per cent. 





















































LEFEVER GUN wonG. A. H., at Indianapolis, Ind., 1905, score 99 ex 100. 

LEFEVER GUN won Preliminary Handicap at Indianapolis, 1905, score 98 ex 100. 

LEFEVER GUN won G. A. H., at Kansas City, 1903. 

LEFEVER GUN won Kansas State Championship, April, 1907. 

* LEFEVER GUN won Massachusetts State Championship, 1907, score 50 straight. 
LEFEVER GUN won High Amateur and High Professional average at Texas State 
Shoot, 1907. 

LEFEVER GUN won New Hampshire State Championship, 1907, score 149 ex 150. 

The perfect shooting qualities, balance, simple 3 piece mechanism, Lefever high 


standard of materials used insure the best results for trap, brush, field and wild fowl 
shooting. 


Don’t buy a new gun before sending for our 1907 catalogue. A postal will bring 
it to you. 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 








THE OLD RELIABLE 


STILL WINS 
PARK+t R GUN 


At Boston, July 16-17-18,the PARKER 
GUN in the hands of Horace R. Bon- 
ser, of Hartwell, O., won the Eastern 
Handicap, and H. L. Snow, also shoot- 
ing a PARKER, was second in this 
important event. 









The PARKER GUN also won third high average for the three days in the 
amateur class. The high average in the professional class for the three days’ 
shooting was won first, second and third, with the PARKER GUN in the hands 
of Fred Gilbert, W. R. Crosby and Lester German. This is certainly a record 
breaking list of winnings. Send for catalogue. 


PARKER BROTHERS. No, 31 Cherry Street, Meriden, Conn. 


New York Salesrooms, 32 Warren St. 


ETI ROTORS 


SAUER GUNS 













For $60 Net 


we can furnish youa Sauer Gun No. 1 (see cut) in 12-gauge, 26, 28 or 30 inch, 
6 to 8lbs. No gun in the world to compare with this for balance, workmanship or 
shooting qualities. 


SCHOVERLING. DALY @ GALES, 
Sole Agents, 302 @ 304 Broadway. New York. 























When writing say you saw the adv. in “Forest and Stream.” 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


TE HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 








Ask for our new art catalogue 
in colors. 


THE HUNTER 


ARMS COMPANY, - -_ - 


won the GRAND AMERICAN 
AMATEUR CHAMPION. 
SHIP. The contest was 
open to the world. 





Dead. Shot 








=~ Shot Guns 


OR seventy-two years powder manufactured by us has been the high 
Standard by which all powder was judged. We made a fine pow- 

der in 1835, and still maintain the lead with a later day standard. 

Dead Shot Smokeless is the perfection of modern shot gun powder. 


Mrs. Topperwein shoots it because she likes it— and just watch her records. 
MANUFACTURED BY . 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS, 


St.. Louis. Mo. 


Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, IIls. 





Men I Have Fished With. 


Sketches of character and incident with rod and gun from 

_ childhood to manhood; from the killing of little fishes 

and birds to a buffalo hunt. 
trated. Price, $2.00. 


It was a happy thought that prompted Mr. Fred Mather | 


to write of his fishing companions. The chapters were 
received with a warm welcome at the beginning and 
have been of sustained interest. The-“‘Men I Have 
Fished With” was among the most popular series of 
papers ever presented to Bonsst AND STREAM readers. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. Robin- 
son. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.25. 


The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhvod used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days, 
“to swap lies.” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





3y Fred Mather. Lllus- | 





Bears I Have Met—And Others. 


By Allen Kelly. 


Mr. Kelly’s most excellent book of bear stories, though 
for a time forgotten, has recently come to have an ex- 
cellent vogue. This is not strange, since bear stories. 
like snake stories, always appeal to men, women and 
children, many of whom perhaps acquired their first 


Paper, 209 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


interest in these animals by reading of the achievements [ 


of the bears which figured in Bible history. At all 
events, the stories in this volume are interesting, and 
are well worth the reading by any audience. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





| Hints and Points for Sportsmen. 


Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth. 


Price, $1.50. 


Illustrated, 244 pages. 


This compilation comprises six hundred and odd hints. 
helps, kinks, wrinkles, points and suggestions for the 
shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachtsman, 
the canoeist, the camper, the outer; in short, for the 
field sportsman in all the varied phases of his activity. 
“Hints and Points” has proved one of the most prac- 
tically useful works of reference in the sportsman’s 
library. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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THE NATIONAL FOREST POLICY. 


Now and then from the West come protests 
and complaints against the policy under which 
the National forests are managed. Some of 
these, says The ‘Outlook, are made in good 
faith, and should be met with a clear statement 
of just what the National forest policy is and 
how it is being carried out; others are the result 
of knowledge that the theft of timber, land, and 
minerals, and monoply of the range, wil! no 
longer be. permitted. Much of the honest op- 
position to the creation of National forests 
comes from a wrong idea of their purposes and 
use. They are the first outcome of a general 
policy that is slowly taking shape in the public 
mind—the conviction that our natural resources, 
forests, waterways, and land, are put here to 
be used in a definite way, and that this use must 
be open to all alike. 


National forests are created to insure to the. 


home-builder and to home _ industries a per- 
petual supply of timber, to preserve the forest 
cover on watersheds and so to insure a steady 
and constant streamflow, and to make certain 
the fair and lawful use of forest and range. They 
are open to all persons, with the sole restriction 
that their permanent resources shall be used in 
such a way that they will not become exhausted, 
but will remain for the use of others in the 
future develdpment of the Nation. The wise 
use of all their resources—timber, water, land, 
minerals, and range—is encouraged in every 
way. The chief aim of their administration is to 
make them large factors in the upbuilding of 
the West and in the permanent wealth of the 
entire country. 

Perhaps the chief objection urged against 
National forests is that their Creation locks up 
the resources of the region, checks industry, and 
prohibits settlement. As a matter of fact, 
exactly the opposite is true. All resources of 
the National forests are open to use. Com 
mercial enterprises are welcome. Stores, hotels, 
power plants, and mills can be erected and 
opeated without unnecessary restrictions. Pros: 
nectors and miners are free to travel over a 
forest, and explore, locate, and develop claims 
exactly as they would anywhere on the public 
domain. If it is necessary to include smal! areas 
of. argricultural land within a National forest, 
home-seekers can select any of it, have it listed, 
build their houses and barns, patent it. and have 
it always for a home. The range within the for- 
ests is grazed by all .kinds of stock. Appro- 
priation of water is entirely a State affair, and 
the creation of a National forest affects it in no 
way whatever. In every case the chief con- 
ditions placed unon these uses are that they 
must be for the best interests of all concerned, 
and must conform to the law. Mining claims 
cannot be taken up simply for the timber on 
them. To enter agricultural land and patent it, 
the claimant must take the land for a home, not 
for other purposes. Users of the range must 
graze their stock only on that part to which 
they have the best right; the large owner can- 
not crowd out the small one. These conditions 
cannot hinder development, but are necessary 
for it in its true sense. 

Thus National forests in no way act as a wall 
around the resources of a region. Nor have 
persons who obey the laws anything to fear 
from them. Though they touch in one place or 
another the activities of a majority of the people 


- of the West. they are first of all for the home- 


builder. Timber is always on band for his 
needs. he is certain of a steady sunply of water. 
his stock is assured of grazing ground, while 
the Government protects the. forest from fire, 
which otherwise might menace his property or 
even his life. Upon the home-builder depends. 
the future of the West, and bv helping him, 
more than in any other way, the National forests 
assist in the best development of the regions in 
which they lie. 

Strong protests have in some cases been made 
against the charge for permits to graze stock 
on National forests and for other special uses: 
The principle upon which a fee is charged is 
quite clear. and is as old as our form of gov- 
ernment. The National forests are not the ex- 
clusive property of those who use them. They 
belong to all the people, who should derive 
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some direct benefit-from their use. The cost 
of the force of men who protect the forests from 
fire and trespass and who see that the resources 
are used in the right way, as well as all other 
expenses connected with the forest management, 
is borne by the people as a whole. It is only 


















16 Gauge. Model 16 






















reasonable, then, ee ae eee belong to the 
-ople, and since they pay for their maintenance, : 
Spat the comparatively few persons who have ke, ee ogee 
“ull access to their resources should pay a rea- dara 
sonable amount for — they get. Fees are in 
no way excessive. hey merely balance the ae ‘ z 
added benefits which National forests give their This is a high grade, guaranteed repeating shotgun 
users. The very best answer to the charge that hi h eich b 6, . . 
fees ure in any way prohibitive upon users of the which weighs but 614 pounds, and yet is as effective 


forests is the number of applications for per- 
mits, which this year is greater than ever be- 
fore. and more than some of the forests are able 


as most 12 gauge guns which weigh 7!4 and8 pounds. 


to accommodate. The ZHarlin 16 gauge The working parts of Model 16 repeating shotgun 

Some complaint has been made that National repeating shotgun i8 an are made of the finest quality of steel drop forgings, | 
forests withdraw a great deal of land from tax- exact copy of the Zlzrlin cut down from solid blocks to the nicely fitting Hy 
ation. It is true that the National Government Model 19 12-gauge and parts of the finished shotgun: ‘ Hi 
pays no taxes. In their place, however, it pays , contains- all the features With one shell in the chamber and five in the l 
each vear to the counties in which the forests | Which have made Marlin shoteuns famous. magazine, Model 16 shotgun can be fired six times ia 
are located ten per cent. of all receipts from The solid top, side ejection, automatic recoil safety in four seconds. 


the sale of timber, use of range, and other uses. 
So large was it certain that the counties’ revenue 
from this source would become that Congress 
provided that the amount paid in any one year 
should not exceed forty per cent. of the coun- 
ties’ tax receipts from other sources. Few can 








{ 
; 
lock and closed-in action are present in Model 16; For grouse, quail, woodcock, prairie chickens, i} 
each part refined a little to meet the lighter charges teal, woodchucks, squirrels, rabbits and all other | 


of powder used in a 16 gauge shotgun. smaller game this gun is unsurpassed. The upland 
Grade D has fine Damascus barrel and Grade shooter will readily see the advantage of a repeat- 


C Model 16 ZZ shotgun barrels are made of jing shotgun weighing a pound to two pounds tighter 
‘* Special Smokeless Steel’’; all ZZa¥2e barrelsare than the average 12 gauge and yet having-all the 









well claim, then, that the counties would have | bored to shoot both black and smokeless powders. _ effectiveness of the heavier arm. 

been bx nefited in aay, Way Se well had the Na- Send three stamps for catalog which fully describes all the Harlin guns, 

tional forests not been created. . ‘ . 

To conserve the natural resources of the| The [[orlin Firearms C., 27 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Nation is absolutely essential if it is to have a 















high future. To prevent vast areas of the public 
domain from falling into the hands of corpora- 
tions or individuals with large resources is the 
one way to make sure that the future inhabi- 
tants of the West shall be freeholders and not 
tenants. The best development of a region is 
brought about when all its land is put to those 
uses to which it is best adapted. These are 
principles which each day are coming to be 
more fully recognized as true. Upon them the 
National forest policy is based. 


THE EASTERN HANDICAP 


Boston, Mass., July 18, 1907, was won by H. R. BONSER,, of Hartwell, 
Ohio, who broke 93 out of 100 from the 18 yards mark. Mr. Bonser used 


“NEW E. C. (Improved)” 


The Powder that made long runs possible. Note the following:— : 





ISLANDS OVERRUN BY DEER. 


FarMERS on Orcas, Whidby, Lopez and 
Mercer Islands have grown weary shooing the 
deer away from their crops, and they are de- 
manding the privilege of exterminating the deer 
on the islands, says the Walla-Walla Statesman. 
Either this action or they will have to move 
back to town and give over the islands to the 
wild game. 

It is claimed by .the farming interests that 
the bill making game preserves of the four 
islands was all very well in the days when these 
spots were not settled by an industrious class 
that is now tilling the soil, Then it made no 
difference whether the deer multiplied like 
rabbits or whether they were driven into the 
water by hunters. 

Now that Orcas, Whidhy, Lopez and Mercer 
Islands have become thickly settled the deer 
have become a nuisance. Mercer Island lies in 
Lake Washington within a stone’s throw of the 
State’s metropolis, but the deer are as absolute 
in'their control as though the spot was located 
near Mount Tacoma. 

It does not make any difference how much 
money is spent .by the settlers and city 
larmers on the improvement of their places, 
the deer drift in and eat up whatever suits their 
fancy, and- the farmers are helpless. All they 
can do is to shoo away the invaders, and if they 
will not shoo the farmer may in his desperation 
take the deer by the horns and lead him out- 
side the inclosure, but he has no privilege in 
law of using violence in dealing with the deer pest. 

One or two residents on Mercer Island tried 
to be rid of the déer pest. It is related that one 
industrious citizen who found the deer eating up 
ehis cabbage patch killed one and the game 
warden immediately placed him under arrest. 

hat the courts subsequently freed him is no 
consolation. The farmers in the deer-infested 
regions want the privilege of fighting to preserve 


a firesides from invasion by the ferocious 
eer, 
















World’s Record, 419 Straight, made by W. R. Crosby, at Canton, 
Ohio, June 14-15, 1905. 

Longest Run Made in 1906, 348 Straight, made by W. D. Stan- 
nard, at Chicago, Sept. 8-9, 1906. 

Second Longest Run Made in 1906, 296 Straight, made by W. 
R. Crosby. 

Longest Run Made in a Tournament in 1906, 256 Straight, 
made by W. H. Heer. 


ALL THE ABOVE RECORDS WERE MADE WITH 


“NEW E. C. (Im proved)” 


ROWLAND E. ROBINSON'S | American Big Game in Its Haunts. 
Danvis Books. The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club for. 1904 


: ; ; 490 pages and 46 full- 
k h 1 Sey \ page illustrations. Price, $2.50. 
These books have taken their place as classics in the This is the fourth d f 
pc mote of ve England ae and a he somest of the Club's aaa f apene ais cena 
obinson’s characters are peculiar, quaint and lovable; | Theod : i 
one reads of them now with smiles and now with tears eodore Roosevelt, founder of the Boone and Crockett 


Club, and contains an extremely i i i 
(and need not be ashamed to own to the tears). Mr. | his pen descriptive of his visit \. tee Walton mee 
Robinson writes of nature with marvelous insight; his is 


1 in 1903. Other papers are on N i i 
the eas ~— the —— to — a oe arenes a Game; Hunting yr ' ioalens The es eae Se 
scene of outdoors, stan out clear and vivi ike a M tai Sh . 4 . ay ? 
startling flashing out from the reader’s own memory. See cep; Game Refuges, and other big-game 


2 topics, 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Sam Lovel’s Camps. Uncle Lisha’s Outing. 


A sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” By Rowland E. A sequel to “Danvis Folks.” By Rowland E. Robin. 
Robinson. Cloth. Price, $1.00. son. loth. Price, $1.25. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CoO. 
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Taxidermists. 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers, 
etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all 
kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





J. KANNOFSKY, . 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


ee 


and Manufacturer of 


Arttificial eyes for birds, animals and manufacturing purposes a 
specialty. Send for prices. All kinds of skulls for the fur 
trade. 369 Canal Street, New York. 


Please mention “‘Forest and Stream.” 


ROWLAND. 


TAXIDERMIST, 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer 
heads. Call and examine work. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel 4206 Chelsea. Near 13th St. NEW YORK 


— SAUTER, Taxidermist. 


Established 1860, 
Formerly No. 3 
<= No. William St., 
Removed te 
42 Bleecker $t., 
cor. Elm St., 
will continue to 
please customers 
with¢he best durable work. Also carry large assortment of Game 
Heads, Rugs and attractive groups, for sale and to rent. 


TAXIDERMISTS 


Dealers in Supplies, Glass Eyes, and 
all materials used by the trade. 































Also all kinds of 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SUPPLIES. 


Send for Catalogue. 


THE M ABBOTT FRAZAR CO. 


93 SUDBURY ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Dept. 2 





THE NEW EDITION 
Dated July } 


Game Laws in Brief 


Contains the new Laws of 
39 States, Territories and 
Provinces. 


Sold by dealers everywhere, 
for 25 cents, postpaid, by 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 








| safe delivery anywhere. 
“L. B. HANDY, So. Wareham, Mass. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Fer Sale. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment deali = 7a small-mouth 

blae& bass commercially in.the United igorous yo! 

bass in various sizes ranging from soe a try to 3and 4-in 

fingertings for stocking purposes. 

Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEEMAN, New Preston, Cenn. 


BROOK TROUT. 


Eggs, fry, yearlings and two-year-olds, for stockin 
brooks and lakes. Address NEW ENGLAND TROU 
FARM, Plympton, Mass. 


BROOK TROUT. 


It will pay you to correspond with me before buying 
eggs, fry or yearlings in any quantity. I guarantee a 
Crystal Springs Trout Farm, 














BROOK TROUT of all ages for  stockin 
brooks and lakes. Broo! 
trout eggs in any quantity, warranted delivered anywhere 
in fine condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT C. 
Plymouth, Mass. 


BROOK TROUT FOR SALE. 


We have constantly on hand 
a fine supply of Brook Trout 
all sizes for stocking purposes 
Also for table use, at Tic. a 
pound. Visitors privileged to 
catch own trout. 
PARADISE BROOK 
TROUT CO., Parkside, Pa., 








Henryville R. R- Sta. 
THE BROOKDALE TROUT CANNOT BE BEAT 





for stocking ponds and streams. For the next few 
weeks we will make a _ low price on young fry and 
large fish. Also fly-fishin 


BROOKDALE TROUT CO., Kingston, Mass. 





Berkshire Trout Ponds and Hatchery, Hartsville P. O., 
Mass.—A lot of fine healthy trout for sale. For informa- 
tion write or phone to G a W. SHULTS, Super- 
intendent, Hartsville P. O., Mass. Phone, 16-13 Great 
Barrington, Berkshire Hills. 


FISH FOOD 


For Hatcheries 
HEARTS AND LIVERS. 


I give special attention to supplying Fisk Cultural 
Clubs and Trout Growers—assuring prompt and safe 
deliveries ct all times. 

Livers qeemntees free from disease and parasites. 
Correspondence solicited. M. ABRAMS, 610-612 W. 58th 
St., New York City. Ref., State Fish Commissioner, 
Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. . . 











Wants and Exchanges. 


w anted.- —Set of “elk horns on skull. Must be at least 
sixty inches in length. Send RiSOR, J and _ photo- 
graph, if possible, to G.. L. HARRISON, JR., 400 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 6 


SS 
Salesman.—With ability to earn $5.00 a day or better. 
Men or women. Position permanent. Commence now. 
No experience required. utfit free. No triflers one 
apply. First National Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y 


SE 
WANTED—A position as manager or overseer of a 
sporting estate or game preserve, by a genjleman who is 
a thorough sportsman, and has shot both large and small 


game in Texas, Virginia, N. C., N. W. Canada, B. C., 
Africa and the old country. ‘RALPH SMITH, Flat 
Rock, N. C. y 6 





Sam Lovel'’s Boy. 


By Rowland E. Robinsen. Price, $1.25. 


Sam Lovel’s Boy is the fifth of the series of Danvis 
books. No one has pictured the New Englander with 
so much insight as has Mr. Robinson. Sam Lovel and 
Huldah are two of the characters of the earlier books in 
the series, and the boy is young Sam, their son, who 
grows up under the tuition of the coterie of friends that 
we know so well, becomes a man just at the time of the 
Civil War, and carries a musket in defense of what he 
believes to be the right. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


LIVE GAME & GAME BIRDS 


To Restock Your Preserves. 


Write for our price lists. 
WENZ & MACKENSEN, - - i‘ 





Yardley, Pa. 





[Aus. 





10, 1907. 








AN UNSUCCESSFUL RAINBOW EXPERI. 
MENT. 


THE rainbow trout (Salmo irideus) is prob- 
ably the most beautiful of all known species of 
the genus salmo. It grows rapidly, and: reaches 
a very great weight before the inevitable de- 
generation indicative of old age sets in; it rises 
freely, taking’ both sunk and dry fly, and when 
hooked gives better sport than the indigenous, 
S..fario. Since its introduction into this coun- 
try, says the. London Field, it has been success- 
fully used to stock a number of lakes and ponds 
which had formerly only contajned the so-called 
coarse fish, and has thus raised to a marked de- 
gree their sporting values. In the south country 
chalk streams it has, however, generally proved 
a most disappointing ‘addition to the native fauna, 
as after the first season its general tendency has 
been to disappear gradually, although I am credi- 
bly informed that certainly in one Harhpshire 
stream (the Meon) it has become permanently 
established; but, strange to say, in this river it 
does not seem to reach any great size. Some 
of the best modern authorities are of opinion 
that the disappearance of the rainbows after their 
first season is due to their being migratory fish, 
and that, like salmon or sea trout, they drop 
down to the sea after the work of procreation 
has been completed. This may be a sound argu- 
ment, but, if so, it is strange that, following the 
analogy of the ‘other migratory salmonidz, they 
have not in subsequent seasons reappeared greatly 
increased in weight, and re-ascended the rivers 
for the purpose of depositing their ova on the 
shallows. Another theory which has been freely 
promulgated is that, being ravenous feeders, they 
have not found the food supply of the chalk 
streams sufficient for their appetites, and have 
thus roamed in search of better feeding grounds. 

It occurred to me that if adult rainbow trout, 
which had been bred and fed in captivity, could 
be introduced into suitable parts of a stream, and 
the natural food supply supplemented by a little 
hand feeding, they might perhaps be induced to 
remain permanently at or near the ‘places where 
they had been turned in. On a portion of the 
Test, some few miles below the length I rent, 
Mr. T. E. Vickers has for some years kept and 
fed a number of very fine rainbows in a fast- 
running by-stream, and they are prevented from 
straying by gratings fixed at the upper and lower 
ends of the stretch in which they are confined. 
On my explaining the proposition to him he at 
once, ‘and. in the most sportsmanlike spirit, of- 
fered to give me as many specimens as were re- 
quired to try the experiment. His keeper selected 
thirty, averaging about 1% pounds each, and 
about equally divided as to sex, all in the most 
perfect condition, and typically marked with the 
longitudinal iridescent roseate band from which 
the name of the species is derived. On Sept. 
19 of the last year they were safely conveyed 
to the smaller of the two streams iato which 
the Test is divided in the portion rented by me, 
and turned out on a bright, swift shallow, where 
every movement could be easily observed and 
studied. A handful of the food of the same 
description as that on which they had been fed 
at home was thrown into the water, and every 
particle of it was at once devoured. In the bright 
sunshine and the clear water they could be 
plainly discerned, and there was .no difficulty 
whatever in differentiating them from the ordi- 
nary trout of the Test. 

Every morning the keeper gave these fish a 
small quantity of food, and for nearly four 
months there was no marked decrease in theif 
number. On Sept. 26, when netting the upper 
part of the same stream for pike, one rainbow 
was taken in the nets about half a mile above 
the place where they had been turned in; netting 
on a subsequent occasion, two more were caught 
at about the same place, and all of these were 
safely returned to the water. A neighbor took 
one when netting about a quarter of a mile higher 
up, and this, too, was restored to its native ele- 
ment. In October one of them was unfortu- 
nately killed on a trimmer set for pike and baited 
with a small dace, and in November and Janu- 
ary two more were also taken on trimmers with 
small dace. No doubt these captures point to 
the predatory instincts of S. irideus, but they 
are probably no worse in this respect than S. 
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fario, one of which, weighing about three pounds, 
was also killed on a trimmer about the middle of 
March. The majority of the rainbows worked 
up stream to a less rapid part of the river soon 
aiter they had been turned in, and kept together 
there until the middle of February, and were 
seen daily by the keeper when giving them their 
small allowance of food, which they invariably 
took freely. After this their number began to 
diminish gradually, and it is conjectured that they 
commenced dropping down stream, as about this 
time odd pairs were seen busily engaged in 
spawning on a thin shallow some distance lower 
down the river. When spawning they were care- 
fully watched by the keepes, and in his opinion, 
as soon as the deposition of the eggs by the 
femaie and their fertilization by the male had 
been completed, both male and female dropped 
down to water over which I have no control. 

On April 4 there were only’ four to be seen 
spawning on this thin shallow, and on April 3, 
my first visit to the water this spring, only two 
of these were visible. On the 4th these two had 
disappeared, and there was not a single rain- 
bow trout to be. seen in this stretch of water. 
The experiment has now .been abandoned, but 
to my mind it has been a most interesting one. 
It tends to confirm the opinion so often expressed 
by pisciculturists that after spawning Salmo 
irideus drops down tlie river, possibly owing to 
its migratory habits and instinct to try and reach 
the salt water. What becomes of it there is still 
a mystery, and why it is not seen in subsequent 
seasons reascending the rivers is also incom- 
prehensible. When we consider how numerous 
are larve of water-bred insects, crustaceans, and 
molluscs in all the south country chalk streams, 
and seeing that the Test is better supplied with 
these forms of life than any other river in the 
vicinity, and when in addition to this we remem- 
ber that in this instance the profuse natural food 
supply was supplemented daily by the modicum 
given by the keeper, it does not seem reasonable 
to impute the roaming instinct to a desire to 
find a more bounteous or more nutritious food 
supply elsewhere. Until the question has been 
further worked out, and some fresh and strong 
evidence adduced to account in some other way 
for their vagaries, it must, I fear, be taken as 
proven that the rainbow trout will not establish 
itself in the Test or its tributaries. 


SCORING VERMONT DEER HUNTERS. 


For years the writer has protested vigorously 


in and out of season against the sickening and , 


indiscriminate slaughter of deer in Vermont. I 
want the friendship of no man who wantonly 
shoots down mild eyed and inoffensive deer for 
“glory,” for the applause of the village loafers. 
Ihe death of a deer in Vermont serves only to 
exalt a coward, the coward who killed him. 
Alive he’s a curiosity, an attraction, a worthy 
part of God’s exposition of Himself in nature, 
a thing of beauty to be kindly cared for and 
protected. Man is the only animal who kills 
when it is not necessary to preserve life. He 
makes a fish or game hog of himself for the sake 
of the applause of debased minds, to see his 
name in the paper, to get himself photographed 
with his “string.” The magazines contain the 
Stories, often illustrated, of these cowardly boast- 
ers, and a conspicuous case in point is found in 
the last issue of the Vermonter. Brave pair, 
these Corinth captains courageous! A perpetual 
close season for deer is what we: should work 
for, and it is bound to come. Every deer. killed 
is intrinsically worth a dozen of the cowards 
who encompass his death—Hardwick Gazette. 





Names and Portraits of Birds 
Which Interest Sportsmen, 


BY GORDON TRUMBULL, 


1s one of the best books ever written for Ameri- 
can sportsmen. For some years it has been out 
ot print and turns up but seldom. We have se- 
Sa a fine copy which we offer at $3.65 post- 
id. ” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Remington 
GUNS LEAD AGAIN 


The Remington Autoloading Shot Gun took leading honors 
at Chicago, by winning the Grand American, in the hands: of 


J. J. Blanks. 


At the Eastern Handicap 


Jesse Young with a double Remington ran away with the high 
amateur average. Silent Billy Heer made the highest score 
in the Eastern Handicap, scoring 96 per cent from 20 yards, 


with his $75 Remington. 


Shoot a Remington 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Ilion, N. Y. 


Agency, 


315 Broadway, 


New York City 





Hotels for Sportsmen. 





ISLAND HOUSE, DIRECTLY ON 
under the same management. Shady’lawn or sandy sea 
shore—or both. Power boat plying between two hotels, 
one to three trips daily, free of charge. Thousands of 
resort seekers would be more than pleased with this 
point. Surf bathing; sailing, fishing, bowling, tennis, 
etc., etc. Fishing rates on power boat: Four hours, 
men 50c.; ladies 25c. Route via Exposition, ocean or 
railroad. Send for booklet. 

A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Va. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Salmon fishing and caribou hunting, best obtainable. 
Guides and camp outfit supplied. BAY ST. GEORGE 
HOTEL, Stephenville Crossing, Newfoundland. 


Eustis, Me.—Round Mountain Lake Camps 


Excellent trout fishing, both lake and stream. Fish 
rise to the fly at all times. DION O. BLACKWELL, 
Manager, Round Mountain, Eustis, Maine. New York 
Office: Room 29, 335 Broadway. Phone, 1603 Franklin. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Excellent Salmon and Trout Fishing; also Caribou 
shooting. Tents, guides, boats provided. Write. 
BUNGALOW, Grand Lake, Newfoundland. 


THE “ALGONQUIN,” 


THE OCEAN, 








Joe Lake Station, Ont. 
Combination of a hotel and outfitting establishment. 
i Nearly every 
Trout fishing unex- 
Write L. E. MERRILL, Mowat P. O., Ont. 


Key to seven-eighths of Algonquin Park. 
requisite for canoeist, camper, etc. 
celled. 









We will insert your Hotel or Camp advertisement 


in a space of this size, fourteen lines, at the following 
rates: One time, $2.10; three months (13 insertions), 
$18.20; six months (26 insertions’, $35.00; one year 
(52 insertions), $50.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM, NEW YORK. 





To Fleas and Insects 


KARBO IS SURE DEATH 


Every Dog Owner Should Have It. 
Although non-poisonous to human beings, Karbo 
kills all insects, lice, fleas, etc., as dead as a door 
nail. It is a certain cure for Mange, Scabs, Sores, 
Wounds and all external diseases and affections -of 
domestic animals, poultry or plants. Karbo is put 
up in liquid and powder form, and is also a won- 
derful disinfectant. It destroys all bad odors. In 
fact, can be used for hundreds of purposes. Our 
leaflet tells all about it. Write to-day for FREE 
copy. Address Blatchford’s Calf Meal Co., 
Mfrs., Dept. A, Waukegan, III. 7 

















Kennel Special. 


Ads luinder this head, 2 cents a word a time (or 3 cents 
in capitals). Cash must accompany order. 


FOR SALE.—Thoroughly trained pointers, setters, and 
hounds. Can furnish you a good one at a moderate price 
at any time. GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 


We will thoroughly train your shooting dog on quail 
for prairie or cover shooting. 








g. Alsé on woodcock. Terms 
ane LOCH LADDIE KENNELS, sien 
Mo. t 
20 English setter puppies. All white, black and tan. 


Also 3 woodcock and partridge dogs. FRANK FOR- 
ESTER KENNEL, Warwick, N. Y. 6 


SPRATT’S PATENT 

xe] DOG CAKES 
ARE THE BEST and CHEAPEST 
AVOID dicated “tiede, wns 


cause indigestion, loss of coat and 
other evils. 








We also manufacture specially prepared foods for DOGS, 
PUPPIES, CATS, RABBITS, POULTRY, PIGEONS, GAME, 
BIRDS, FISH. 


Send for FREE Catalégue “Dog Culture,” which contains 


| practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and general manage- 


ment of dogs, also chapters on cats. 


SPRATT’S PATENT $(Am.) Ltd. 





Newark. N. J. San Franciscw, Cal. Boston, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio. Montreal, Can. 
BOOK ON 
AND 


HOW TO FEED. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, 0. V. S., 118 West 31st St., New York. 


IMPROVED SPIKE 
COLLAR. 


For use in dog training. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.10. Send 
forcircula. B. WATERS 
346 Broadway, New York 


ROCKLAND 











I have a choice lot of Pointers for 










sale, all ages. inners on bench 
and as good in the field. Address 
ELMER E. FRENCH West 


KENNELS 


Lebanon, N. H. 
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New Rifles and Automatic Pistols 


Winchester Repeating Rifle, model 1906. 
Hopkins & Allen Junior Repating Rifle, .22 cal. 
Stevens Repeating Rifle, No. 8o. 
Marlin Baby Repeating Rifle. 
Marlin Latest Model No. 20, Take-Down. 
Savage .22 cal., Hammerless. 
Quackenbush Latest Air Rifle. 


Clement Automatic Pistol. 
Webley & Scott New .32 Automatic Pistol. 
Webley Fosbery New .38 Automatic Pistol. 
Colt New Pocket Automatic Pistol. 
Winchester Automatic Rifle. 
Winchester Self Loading Rifle. 
Remington Latest Automatic Rifle. 


A full description of the above Rifles and Pistols with lowest 
prices mailed on application. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
163 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





We are Agents for 


RUSHTON CANOES 


Order now for Summer 
delivery. 


The “Indian Girl” 
is the leading model, 









Catalogue free 
on application. 


FOR RELIABLE 


FISHING TACKLE 


—-—-GO TO—— 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD 


349 Fifth Avenue, near 34th Street, - NEW YORK 


Dealers in High-Grade Sportsmen's Supplies, Camping Outfits, Canoes, 
Rowboats, Cameras, Kodaks, etc. Vacation Rifles a Specialty. 





The “Forest and Stream” 


TRAP SCORE BOOK 


meets the needs of gun clubs and shooters in every par- 
ticular. The 150 sheets are heavily ruled—an advantage 
all scorers will appreciate, particularly when working in 
a dim light. he horizontal spaces are numbered from 

to 30. Broad perpendicular lines divide these into 
ones of six; thus the squads are distinguished at a 
glance. 

The paper manifolds easily, and carbon sheets are 
placed in the book for that purpose. 

It contains the American Shooting Association Rules 
for Live-Bird Shooting, for Double Live-Bird Shooting, 
for Inanimate Target Shooting; Hurlingham Revised 
Live-Bird Rules for single and double rises, and the 
Rose System of dividing purses. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 








PATENT FOLDING TIN 


“PLOVER” & “SNIPE” DECOYS 


These decoys are made 
of two oval shaped 
parts or sections, which 
when .closed together, 
make the exact form of 
the bird. They pack or 
nest one into another, 
so that a box containing 
one dozen measures 
only 10 in. by 9in., and 
2'6 in. deep; are nicely 
painted to represent 
the bird. 


breasted Plover, Green 
Plover, Red-breasted 
Plover, Turnstone or 
Chicken Plover and 
Yellowleg Snipe. 
Prices for ae $4 
er dozen; ellowleg, 
MOST PORTABLE AND BEST DECOYS MADE. $4.50. Discount to the 
trade. Ask your dealer 
for them. 


WM. READ @ SONS. 
107 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Dealers in Fine Guns and Shooting Tackle. 
Send 2 stamps for catalogue and list of Bargains in Second-Hand Guns. 





Golden and Green Plover. 





Grand Prize Greeners 


Monarch Grade, $200 





The Greener Monarch Ejector is the most popular gun that 
Mr. Greener makes and costs $200 net. 


We keep a very large and varied stock of this grade from the 
little 28 gauge, weighing from 4% to 4% Ibs., to the heavy 8 
bores weighing 15 to 16 lbs., and we have one double 4 bore 
weighing 22 lbs. 


For field shooting the most popular gun in America is the 
miniature Monarch Greener 12 bore, weighing 5% to 6 Ibs. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of these little guns are in use and 
each year we sell an increasing number. 


They are made with the same care and attention to detail 
as the pigeon guns, and whether they are bored extreme full 
choke or the open ‘‘Improved Cylinder,” the main fact is never 
lost sight of that the pattern must be even and regularly dis- 
tributed. 


We also have a well assorted stock of 16 and 20 gauge 


Monarch field guns. 


We take second-hand guns in trade and at this time ot 
year can make more favorable terms than after the season 
opens. We shall be glad to correspond with any one‘interested. 


HENRY C. SQUIRES’ SONS 
No. 44 Cortlandt St. - - - 
Sole Agents for the United States 


Varieties made: Black- “ ” 





New York 


